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There appeared last summer in the 
GRANITE MONTHLY an article entitled 
“The Senate and its Presidents,” sup- 
plemented with a sketch of Hon. Da- 
vid H. Buffum, President of the Senate 
for that year. It is proper at this time 
to allude briefly to the Senate of 1879 
-1880, the -first to meet under the 
amended constitution of the state, pro- 
viding for biennial sessions, whose reg- 
ular session has just been brought to a 
close. 

By the provisions of the amended 
constitution the number of Senators 
was increased from twelve to twenty- 
four, thus bringing in, to a greater de- 
gree, the popular element and, perhaps, 
modifying to some extent the con- 
servative character and tendency of 
the body. It is safe to say, at all 
events, that, under the new arrange- 
ment, our State Senate proves to be 
more thoroughly a representative body 
than heretofore, and that, while per- 
haps yielding nothing of its traditional 
prerogative as a practical council of 
review in considering the action of 
the lower house, it appears far less_in- 
clined to confine itself to merely re- 
visory work than was formerly the case. 
Indeed, during the late legislative ses- 
sion, the Senate manifested a capacity 
and a disposition to originate legisla- 
tion almost if not fully equal to that of 
the House ; while in the matter of de- 
bate it altogether surpassed the latter 
body. This fact may be attributed, 
however, in no small degree, to the 


presence of one or two active and 
aggressive members who would have 
found a more appropriate and congen- 
ial field of action in the other branch 
of the legislature. 

It is but fair to add, without refer- 
ence to the general character of the 
action taken during its late session, 
that the Senate of 1879-80 contains 
several members of marked ability, 
whose presence and action during the 
session has contributed largely to at- 
tract public attention, and increase the 
popular interest in the deliberations 
of the Senatorial body, and from whom 
the people may reasonably expect to 
hear again, and in other and even 
more important capacities in time to 
come. 

The following short sketch of Hon. 
J. H. Gallinger, President of the Sen- 
ate, whose portrait appears as a front- 
ispiece in this number of the GRANITE 
MonrTHLY, with brief notices of the 
individual Senators, will not be with- 
out interest. More extended sketches 
of several of the number, it is hoped, 
may be given upon future occasions. 


PRESIDENT GALLINGER. : 


Hon. Jacop H. GALLINGER, Presi- 
dent of the Senate, is one of the rising 
young men in the Republican party of 
New Hampshire. Starting out in life a 
poor boy, he has fought his way up to 
his present position unaided and alone, 
overcoming obstacles before which a 
less ambitious and resolute spirit would 
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have quailed and fallen back. He is 
emphatically a self-made man, and_ his 
success is due to a tireless energy and 
an ability of a high order. Commenc- 
ing life as a farmer’s boy, he has suc- 
cessively risen to the position of a print- 
er, an editor, a physician, and a suc- 
cessful politician. In the /zdependent 
Statesman of February 28, 1878, ap- 
peared a lengthy sketch of Dr. Gallin- 
ger’s eventful life, from which the fol- 
lowing facts are gleaned : 

“ Dr. Gallinger is of German descent, 
and was born in the town of Cornwall, 
Province of Ontario, March 28, 1837, 
being the fourth son of a farmer, and 
one of a family of twelve children. At 
the age of thirteen, he entered that 
poor boy’s college, a printing office, 
and served an apprenticeship of near- 
ly four years. At the expiration of his 
term as an apprentice, he went to 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., where he labored 
one year as a journeyman printer. Re- 
turning to Cornwall, he took charge of 
the paper on which he served his ap- 
prenticeship, and during the next year 
he labored as a printer and editor, and 
was also under private instruction from 
a competent teacher. In 1855, he 
went to Cincinnati, Ohio, and began 
the study of medicine, graduating in 
May, 1858, having the honors of vale- 
dictorian. Between lecture terms he 
either worked in the office of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette (as reporter, proof- 
reader or compositor), or was engaged 
in literary labor. After a year’s prac- 
tice in Cincinnati, the doctor travelled 
and studied for a year, and then in July, 
1860, came to New Hampshire. and in 
the fall of 1861,he became associated in 
practice with Dr. W. B. Chamberlain of 
Keene, now of Worcester, Mass., at 
which time he became a convert to the 
doctrines of the Homeeopathic school. 
In the spring of 1862, Dr. Gallinger 
removed to Concord, opened an office, 
and became a permanent resident. 
During his citizenship here he has built 
‘up an extensive medical practice, and 
taken a front rank as a physician and 
an enterprising, public spirited citizen. 
He has contributed frequently to medical 
journals, has lectured extensively be- 
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fore lyceums, besides writing more or 
less for the daily press. For seven 
years he held the office of President of 
the New Hampshire Homceopathic 
Medical Society, and in 1868 he re- 
ceived an honorary degree from the 
New York Homceopathic Medical Col- 
lege and has been elected an honorary 
member of several medical societies.”’ 

Dr. Gallinger’s first political office 
was that of Moderator of Ward 4, 
Concord, which he held for two years. 
In 1872 he was elected to the Legis- 
lature, and served as chairman of the 
Committee on Insurance, and was re- 
elected in 1873, and served as_chair- 
man of the Committee on Banks. He 
was a prominent member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1876, and his 
plan for the reorganization of the 
House of Representatives, on the basis 
of representation by population, was 
adopted by a very large majority, al- 
though it was opposed by some of the 
ablest menin theconvention. In March, 
1878, he was elected to the State Sen- 
ate, where he served as chairman of 
the Committee on-Education, and took 
a front rank as a’ skilful parliamenta- 
rian and successful debater. In No- 
vember, 1879, notwithstanding a strong 
effort was made to defeat him, there 
being three tickets in the field, he was 
handsomely re-elected, and when the 
Senate organized he was chosen Presi- 
dent, a position that he has filled to the 
entire acceptance of Democrats and 
Republicans alike. 

In addition to filling the offices nam- 
ed, the doctor has done a vast amount 
of work for the party, having served for 
several years as a member of the Re- 
publican State Central Committee, and 
chairman of the Merrimack County 
Committee, and, during the last _politi- 
cal campaign he did effective service on 
the stump. He has been a frequent 
delegate to political conventions 
usually serving on the Committee on 
Resolutions, where his ready pen has 
been of great service to his party. That 
his- political career is not yet ended is 
evident from the fact that he was never 
so popular as to-day, and although it is 
understood that his personal prefer- 
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ence would be to devote himself ex- 
clusively to his professional pursuits, it 
is hardly to be presumed that he will 
be permitted to do so. 

In August, 1860, Dr. Gallinger mar- 
ried Mary Anna Bailey, ot Salisbury, 
New Hampshire, daughter of Major 
Isaac Bailey, formerly of Hopkinton, 
and a well known bisiness man. ‘They 
have had six children, four of whom 
are living, viz., Alice M., aged 17 years ; 
Kate C., aged 13 ; William H., aged 9 ; 
and Ralph E., aged 6. 

Dr. Gallinger was reared in the 
Episcopal Church, but for many years 
past has been connected with the Bap- 
tist denomination, although it is well 
known that his religious views are ex- 
ceedingly liberal, and that his mind is 
free from all denominational and_sec- 
tarian prejudices. He is a firm be- 
liever in fraternal organizations, and in 
addition to being a member of several 
temperance societies he is connected 
with the Odd Fellows, and is a very 
prominent member of the order of 
Knights of Honor, having represented 
New Hampshire for three years in the 
Supreme Lodge, at one time holding 
the second highest office in the order. 

Few men have the ability to accom- 
plish the amount of work that Dr. Gal- 
linger constantly performs. In addi- 
tion to a healthy body he has a re- 
markably quick conception, executive 
ability of a high order, and an indom- 
itable will,.and these enable him to 
accomplish tasks that few others could 
possibly endure. He is a man of great 
industry, of profound convictions and 
positive ideas, and while he has a_ host 
of devoted friends, these very qualities 
make him some enemies, who are natur- 
ally ready toimpugn his motives and mis- 
represent his acts. 

The doctor has been foremost in the 
advocacy of all progressive reforms. 
but never in a fanatical way. He has 
been a life-long total abstainer from the 
use of intoxicants, and also of tobacco 
in all its forms. He is a staunch Re- 
publican, broad and _ catholic in his 
views, warm in his friendships, faithful 
to his convictions, accurate in his judg- 
ments, graceful and eloquent as a speak- 
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er, ready in debate, courageous and saga- 
cious, and, in short, is admirably quali- 
fied for the work of legislation, and 
his friends will be greatly disappointed 
if his success as President of the New 
Hampshire Senate does not bring him 
so prominently before the people of the 
State as to secure for him future recog- 
nition in a sphere of still greater honor 
and usefulness. 

Dr. Gallinger has lately been honor- 
ed by an unsolicited appointment on 
the staff of Gov. Head as Surgeon- 
General, with the rank of Brigadier- 
General. At the close of the recent 
session of the Senate he was the. re- 
cipient of the most flattering acknowl- 
edgements from his associates. The 
chair being occupied by Senator Burns, 
Senator Mann offered a resolution of 
thanks, and Senator Blodgett advocated 
the adoption of the resolution in elo- 
quent words, from which the following 
is an extract : 

It is With great pleasure that I rise to 
cordially indorse the resolution which 
has just been offered, and which I am 
confident will receive the approbation of 
every member. It expresses nothing 
more than the united sentiment of the 
Senate will recognize to be eminently tit 
and proper, as a slight recognition of the 
ability. dignity and unfailing courtesy 
which have characterized its presiding 
officer in the discharge of his duties. If 
he has made mistakes [I know not what 
they have been; if he has been actuated 
by any desire other than to give to every 
Senator equal rights. I have failed to 
observe it. Iam certain that I but re- 
echo the united voice of the Senate when 
I say that he has been the right man in 
the right place. 

* 7 ~ 7 7 
And as a more substantial evidence than 
words of our esteem for the presiding 
ofticer of this body. permit me. sir, 
through you, to tender to our President. 
in behalf of the Senators, the accom- 
panying volumes— Appleton’s New 
American Cyclopedia—which I trust may 
be to him a grateful gift. 

The resolution was adopted by a 
unanimous vote, and President Gallin- 
ger made a very happy extemporaneous 
response, concluding as follows : 

Senators, we are about to separate. 
and resume the duties that await us in 
our several spheres in life. and as we do so 
it is with peculiar satisfaction and pride 
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that LT recall the fact that nothing has 
occurred during the entire session to 
permanently mar the harmony that pre- 
vailed at the beginning. We met, most 
of us, as strangers; we part, all of us. 
as friends, and if in the future it be my 
privilege to meet any of you. be assured 
of a hearty welcome; and with renewed 
thanks for your bountiful kindness, and 
earnest wishes for the prosperity and 
happiness of you all, let me conclude in 
the words of Tiny Tim and say, ** God 
bless us every one.” : 


SHERBURNE R. MERRILL, Senator 
from the Coos District, No. One, 
which is territorially the largest in the 
state, embracing the entire county of 
Coos, is sixty-nine years of age, and 
the oldest member of the Senatorial 
body, having been born in the town of 
Fishersfield, now Newbury, Jan. 2, 
1810. His father, Samuel Merrill, a 
farmer of that town, died when he was 
about sixteen years of age, leaving a 
family of seven children, of whom he 
was the eldest. Having his own way 
to make in the world, and being of an 
enterprising turn of mind, he soon left 
home and went to Boston, where he 
was variously engaged for several years. 
When about twenty-five years of age 
he located in the town of Woodstock, 
Grafton county, where he engaged in 
the manufacture of starch, operated a 
grist and saw-mill and engaged in land 
speculation to a considerable extent. 
From Woodstock he removed to Cole- 
brook, where ne has resided for the 
past twenty-six years, or more, and has 
been extensively engaged in starch 
making there, being a pioneer in that 
business in Coos county. His young- 
est brother, Seneca S. Merrill, who was 
in his employ at Woodstock, is a_ part, 
ner with him in business at Colebrook. 
They have several starch mills, and are 
also proprietors of a large general store 
with an extensive patronage, and oper- 
ating very heavily in grain. Mr. Mer- 
rill has also dealt largely in real estate 
since his residence in Colebrook. He 
has done much to develop the re- 
sources of Northern New Hampshire, 
and has his substantial reward in an 
ample fortune. While in Woodstock 
he was several years one of the board 
of selectmen, and represented the town 
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in the legislature in 1850 and 1851. 
He was also a member of the House 


from Colebrook in 1870 and 1871. He 
has been a working member of the 
Senate, acting upon the Railroad Com- 
mittee, and upon the Committees on 
Towns and Elections. 

Mr. Merrill married in March, 1836, 
Sarah B. Merrill of Nolesboro, Me., by 
whom he had six children, four of 
whom are now living, all married 
daughters. Of these, one is the wife of 
Wm. H. Shurtleff, Esq., of Colebrook, 
and another the wife of Maj. Irving 
W. Drew of Lancaster. His first wife 
died in 1877, and on the first of Janu- 
ary last he married Sarah Butler of 
Plymouth. 

Epwarp F. Mann, of Benton, Sen- 
ator trom the Grafton District, or No. 
Two, is the youngest member of the 
body, having been born in the town of 
his present residence, Sept. 7, 1845. 
He is a son of George W. Mann, an 
extensive farmer, contractor and builder 
of Benton, who has long been known in 
Grafton County politics, and has rep- 
resented his town in the Legislature sev- 
eral years. He spent his early life upon 
the farm, enjoying such educational 
advantages as the common school af- 
forded, supplemented bya short attend- 
ance at Tilton Seminary, and at twenty 
years of age went into the service of 
the Boston, Concord & Montreal Rail- 
road Company, being first employed at 
the station at Tilton, subsequently for 
several years as brakeman, and after- 
wards as conductor, in which position 
he is now engaged, running the morn- 
ing express train between Concord and 
Plymouth. In this capacity he has 
gained, in the highest degree, the con- 
fidence of the corporation, and of the 
public as a faithful and courteous offi- 
cial. He is an earnest Democrat, and 
a member of the present Democratic 
State Committee, has been actively en- 
gaged in political affairs in his county, 
and represented his town in the House 
in 1871 and 1872. He has been a 
working rather than a talking member 
of the Senate, and has served upon the 
Committees on Education, Claims, and 
Roads, Bridges and Canals. Mr. 
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Mann is unmarried. He is a member 
of Burns Lodge, F. & A. M.,at Littleton, 
and Franklin Chapter, at Lisbon. 
ALFRED M. Suaw, of the Third, or 
Lebanon District, is a native of Maine, 
having been born in the town of Po- 
land, in that state, May 3, 1819, and 
is therefore just sixty years of age. His 
father was Francis Shaw, a merchant 
of Poland. He received a common 
school and academical education, 
learned civil engineering, and subse- 
quently became largely interested as a 
railway contractor. He has been en- 
gaged to a greater or less extent in the 
construction of numerous railway lines 
in different parts of New England and 
New York, including, among others, 
the Boston & Providence, Old Colony, 
Kennebec & Portland, Air Line (from 
Rochester to Syracuse), Sugar River, 
and Peterborough roads. He has been 
for twenty years the regular civil engi- 
neer of the Northern Railroad. He 
has also been engaged in extensive 
building contracts outside of railroad 
work. He is pre-eminently a man of 
enterprise and action, and retains his 
youthful vigor in a marked degree. He 
has been for many years a resident of 
Lebanon, but previously had his resi- 
dence in Cambridge, Mass., and in the 
town of Andover, in this state, where, 
in Dec. 1848, he married Caroline D. 
Emery, a daughter of William Emery, 
of that town. He is a Republican, but 
not an intense partizan, and has been 
considerably in public life. He served 
in the Legislature in 1862 and 1863, 
and was one of the Presidential electors 
for this state in 1868, a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1876, 
was a member of the Senate last year, 
and was also appointed a member of 
the commission to build the new State 
Prison, in the duties of which position 
he is still engaged. He is a man of 
action rather than words, and his judg- 
ment in practical matters is regarded 
as reliable. He has served this year 
upon the Committees on Railroads, 
Incorporations, and Military Affairs, 
being chairman of the former, a position 
usually of much importance and labor, 
and more than ordinarily so this year. 
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Senator Shaw is at present a Director 
of the Northern Railroad, and also of 
the Nashua & Lowell. He is a Royal 
Arch Mason, and a member of the 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
His religious associations are with the 
Methodist denomination. He has two 
children, both sons, the eldest of whom 
is engaged in flour manufacturing at 
Lebanon. 

Hiram Hopepon, of Ashland, Sena- 
tor from Plymouth District, No. Four, 
was born in the town of Northfield, 
Oct. 21, 1832, his father being John L. 
Hodgdon, a farmer of that town. He 
secured a first-class academical educa- 
tion, graduating at the N. H. Confer- 
ence Seminary, and was engaged in 
teaching and farming until 1857, when 
he engaged in mercantile business at 
Holderness village, now Ashland, where 
he has since resided and continued in 
trade, with the exception of two years 
in the real estate business in Chicago, 
Ill—1870 and 1871. He has recently, 
in company with a brother, engaged 
extensively in stock raising in Nebraska, 
and left home before the close of the 
late legislative session, to look after his 
interests there. He has not been en- 
gaged in public life, heretofore, with 
the exception of town offices, but was 
a member of Gov. Cheney’s staff dur- 
ing his gubernatorial incumberncy. In 
the Senate he served upon the com- 
mittees on Military Affairs, Agriculture, 
and Roads, Bridges and Canals, being 
chairman of the latter. 

Col. Hodgdon married in June, 1858, 
Miss Martha S. Webster, daughter of 
Nathaniel Webster, of Danville, but 
has no children. He is a member of 
Mt. Prospect Lodge, F. & A. M., at 
Ashland, and a liberal contributor to 
the support of the Free Baptist church 
at that place, and an active member of 
the society. : 

Isaac N. Biopcett, of Franklin, who 
represents the Fifth, or Laconia Dis- 
trict, has been prominent at the bar 
and in public life for several years past. 
He was born in the town of Canaan, 
Nov. 6, 1838. His father was the 
late Hon. Caleb Blodgett, a prominent 
citizen of Grafton county, who served 
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many years in the legislature, and was 
also a member of the Senate and of 
the Executive Council. Hon. Jere- 
miah Blodgett, of Wentworth, is his un- 
cle. He received a thorough educa- 
tion at the Canaan Academy, read law 
with Hon. Wm. P. Weeks and Anson 
S. Marshall, and commenced the prac- 
tice of his profession at Canaan in 
Dec., 1862. In 1867 he removed to 
Franklin, where he has since been en- 
gaged in legal practice, having been in 
partnership with Hon. Austin F. Pike 
until March last. Mr. Blodgett has 
been four years a member of the House 
of Representatives from Franklin, tak- 
ing a leading position upon the Demo- 
cratic side, and was an active member 


of the Constitutional Convention of 
1876. He has taken strong interest in 


political affairs, and was chairman of 
the Democratic State Committee in 
1876 and 1877. 

Mr. Blodgett received the compli- 
ment of a nomination for President 
of the Senate by the Democratic mem- 
bers, served upon the Judiciary, Incorpo- 
rations, and Finance Committees, and 
took a prominent part in the debates 
as well as the ordinary legislative work 
of the session. e 

In June, 1860, he was united in mar- 
riage with Sarah A., daughter of Rev. 
M. Gerould. They have one child, a 
daughter, now a member of Wellesley 
Female College. 

Duprey C. Cotman, of the Winni- 
pesaukee District, or No. Six, is a na- 
tive and resident of Brookfield, fifty- 
one years of age in September next. His 
father was Charles Colman, a farmer 
and school teacher of Brookfield. He 
received a good education in the com- 
mon schools and at Wakefield Academy ; 
taught school and was engaged in farm- 
ing until thirty years of age, since 
which time he has been engaged in 
trade in the flour and grain business 
and country store, at Wakefield and 
Brookfield. He has been promi- 
nent in town affairs ; has been selectman 
and town treasurer ten years; repre- 
sented Brookfield in the Legislature in 
1863 and 1864, and was a member of 
the Constitutional Convention in 1876. 
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He is a man of sound judgement but 
few words, and served efficiently upon 
the Judiciary Committee, and also upon 
the committees on ‘Towns and Claims. 

Mr. Colman, although a decided Re- 
publican, represented a district ordi- 
narily strongly Democractic, owing his 
position to a failure to elect on the 
part of the people, through the diver- 
sion of a considerable portion of the 
Democratic vote to the “ Greenback ” 
candidate, and a consequent choice by 
the Legislature in joint convention. In 
the absence of political measures of a 
partisan character, from the delibera- 
tions of the Legislature this year, how- 
ever, the people of the Sixth District 
generally cannot fail to be satisfied 
with the action of their Senator, whose 
conduct has been creditable, both to 
himself and his district. 

ALBert Prrts, of the Sullivan Dis- 
trict, No. Seven, is by occupation a 
commercial traveller, and has been for 
several years past a selling agent for the 
extensive dry goods firm of Brown, 
Durell & Co., Boston, travelling in the 
counties of Cheshire, Sullivan and 
Grafton. He resided for a time in 
Lebanon and afterward in Walpole, 
but has been for the past eight years a 
citizen of Charlestown. He married, 
in 1869, Alice S. Saunders, of Fall 
River, Mass., but has no children. He 
is a member of Franklin Lodge, F. & 
A. M., at Lebanon. He has been 
somewhat active in local politics, but 
held no public office previous to his 
election to the Senate, in which body 
he developed much aptness for legisla- 
tive work, andserved as chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and a 
member of the Committee on State 
Institutions. 

CORNELIUS COOLEDGE, of Hillsbor- 
ough, Senator from the Eighth, or 
Hillsborough District, is a native of 
that town, a son of Lemuel Cooledge, 
born Oct. 16, 1828. He received a 
common school education, and at fif- 
teen years of age started out to make 
his way in life. He first went to Bos- 
ton where he was for some time a 
clerk in a grocery store, was afterwards 
for two years in the service of the 
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Lancaster Mills Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Lancaster, Mass., and in 1849 
went to California, where he remained 
six years, engaged in mining and in 
trade. “In 1855 he returned to the old 
homestead in Hillsborough, where he 
has since resided. He has been a 
member ot the board of selectmen of 
his town for twelve years, was in the 
Legislature in 1864 and 1865, and a 
member of the last Constitutional Con- 
vention. He has taken a lively inter- 
est in agricultural as well as_ political 
and public affairs, and was one of the 
leading spirits in the organization of 
the Contoocook Agricultural Society. 
His good judgment is largely and safe- 
ly relied upon by his fellow citizens in 
all business matters. He is an earnest 
Democrat, but has always received 
more than a straight party support, 
when a candidate for office. Few 
members of the Senate have exerted 
greater influence during the session 
than Mr. Cooledge, and the judgment 
of none was more highly respected. 
He frequently occupied the chair, to 
the satisfaction of all, and served upon 
the Committees on State Institutions, 
Banks and Manufactures. He married, 
in July, 1855, Sarah N., daughter of 
Simeon W. Jones, a prominent citizen 
of the town of Washington, by whom 
he has three children. He has been a 
member of the Masonic organization 
for twenty years past. 

NEHEMIAH G. Orpway, of Warner, 
Senator from the Ninth or Merrimack 
District, has been extensively known in 
public life for the past twenty vears. 
He was born in Warner, Nov. 10, 
1828, and passed his youth in that 
town, laboring upon his grand- 
father’s farm, and as a clerk in differ 
ent stores in the village. At the ay 
of nineteen he purchased a stock « 
goods, and commenced business i 
himself as a country merchant. He 
served as doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives at Concord, in 1855, 
and again in 1856. During the latter 
year he was appointed Sheriff of Mer- 
rimack County and removed to Con- 
cord, where he also held the office of 
City Marshal the following year. An 
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active and zealous Republican, he was 
made chairman of the State Committee 
of his party in 1860, and in 1861 re- 
ceived an appointment as special agent 
of the Post-Office Department for New 
England. In 1863 he was elected 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the National House 
of Representatives, at Washington, 
which position he held for twelve years, 
until the Democracy regained ascend- 
ancy in that body. Returning to New 
Hampshire, and taking up his residence 
in his native town, where he had ever 
retained a citizen’s interest, Mr. Ord- 
way was elected a representative to the 
State Legislature in 1855, although the 
town had long been strongly Democsat- 
ic,and re-elected in 1876and 1877, tak- 
ing an active part in the deliberations of 
that body each year. He served in 1875 
and 1876 as chairman of the Railroad 
Committe, and in 1877 was chairman 
of the Committee on Finance. He 
served in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1876, and was prominent in the 
debates in that body. In November, 
1877 he was appointed a member of the 
Tax Commission, established by act of 
the Legislature at the previous session, 
and devoted much time and’ labor to the 
work in which the commission en- 
gaged, the fruits of which were seen in 
a large number of bills reported to the 
next session of the Legislature, bearing 
upon the subject of taxation, and which 
engrossed the attention of that body 
to a very considerable extent, some of 
which, in modified form, found their way 
upon the statute book Although not 
a member of the legislature in 1878, 
Mr. Ordway was in attendance during 
most of the session, engaged before va- 
rious committees, urging the adoption 

f the several measures reported by the 
tax commission. 

During the late session of the Senate 
he served as chairman of two commit- 
tees, those on Banks and Elections, 
and was also a member of the commit- 
tee on Towns ; but devoted his atten- 
tion and labor in the main to railroad 
affairs, making a single-handed contest 
against the railroad corporations, in an 
effort to secure legislation looking to 
he reduction and equalization of fares 
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and freights, in the advocacy of which 
he was extensively engaged in debate. 

Mr. Ordway married in 1848, Nancy, 
daughter of Daniel Bean of Warner, by 
whom he has three children living, a 
son and two daughters. The eldest 
daughter is the wife of Col. E. L. 
Whitford, U. S. Pension Agent at Con- 
cord. ‘The son, Col. Geo. L. Ordway, 
a member of Gov. Prescott’s staff, is 
now located in the practice of law at 
Denver, Col. 

Cuartes F. Care, of Northwood, 
Senator from the Pittsfield District, No. 
Eleven, like Senator Colman of: the 
Sixth District, is a Republican, repre- 
senting a strong Democratic District, 
and owes his position to the same 
cause. Two other Senators, Mr. 
Hodgdon of No. Four, and Mr. Phil- 
brick of No. ‘Twenty-two, were also 
chosen by the legislature, but their 
Districts are ordinarily closely divided 
between the two parties. Mr. Cate is 
a son of Jonathan Cate, a prominent 
farmer of Northwood, who married 
Mary Johnson, daughter of John John- 
son, a revolutionary soldier, and a rep- 
resentative of one of the first families of 
Northwood. He was born Sept. 19, 
1841, received a common school edu- 
cation, and has devoted himself main- 
ly to agriculture, remaining upon the 
old homestead, and _ still unmarried. 
An older brother, Hon. Geo. W. Cate, 
a lawyer of Amesbury, is now a mem- 
berof the Massachusetts Senate. In 
addition to his farm work Mr. Cate op- 
erates a lumber-mill and grist-mill. He 
represented Northwood in the House 
in 1876, and was re-elected the follow- 
ing year. In the Senate he is a mem- 
ber of the Committees on Agriculture, 
Banks, and Towns, and chairman of the 
latter. He is a member of the Congre- 
gational church at Northwood, and of 
Equity Lodge, No. 33, I. O. O. F. 

LUTHER Hayes, of Milton, who rep- 
resents the Somersworth District, No. 
Twelve, was born in Lebanon, Me., 
Jan. 12, 1820. His father, George 
Hayes, was a farmer, who removed 
with his family from Lebanon to Roch 
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ester, in this State, shortly after the 
birth of Luther. He received a com- 
mon school education, and was en- 
gaged mainly in farm labor, until he 
attained his majority, shortly after 
which, Feb. 4, 1841, he married Louisa 
A. Bragdon, a daughter of Samuel 
Bragdon, of Milton, and removed to 
that town, where he has since resided, 
being extensively engaged in farming, 
and in lumber business. He has held 
a prominent position in connection 
with public affairs in his town and coun- 
ty, represented Milton in the Legisla- 
ture in 1857 and 1858, and again in 
1876 and 1877. He was elected a 
member of the Board of Commission- 
ers for Strafford County in 1864, hold- 
ing the office three years, and in 1866, 
was appointed Sheriff of the county, 
which position he occupied until 1871. 
In 1876 he was appointed by Governor 
Cheney a member of the State Fish 
Commission for the term of five years, 
which office he now holds, and to which 
he has devoted considerable time and 
attention. He served in the Senate 
as chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, a position to which he is well 
adapted, and was also a member of the 
Railroad Committee, and that on Roads, 
Bridges and Canals. 

Mr. Hayes has been a long time a 
leading member, and President, of the 
Strafford County Agricultural Society, 
also a Vice-President of the State Agri- 
cultural Society. Heis an Odd Fel- 
low and a Royal Arch Mason. His 
first wife died in December, 1859, 
leaving five children, two sons and 
three daughters, another son having 
previously died, and one daughter 
since. In June, 1861, he married 
Sarah D., daughter of John Cofran of 
Pembroke, who died ten years later, 
leaving two sons and two daughters, 
the eldest son, Lyman S., having served 
as messenger of the Senate the past 
session. In Nov., 1872, he married his 
present wife, Nellie R., daughter of Asa 
Morrill of Pembroke, by whom he_ has 
one son. 

[CONTINUED IN AUGUST NUMBER. | 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE HILLS. 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 


’'Twas well immortal Milton thanked the Lord, 
For mountains, everlasting peaks, round which 
Delight to anchor islands of the sky ! . 

Famed WA&shington and proud Kearsarge I view, 
Grand Monadnock, Chocorua’s line of blue ! 
Sandwich and Sunapee, Moosehillock fair ; 

A sea of summits rising everywhere ! 


Those tall and pathless crags whose shadows sleep 
All day in linked embrace, far, far below, 

Where verdant vales are bathed in welton light, 
And lonely streams o’er beds of granite flow. 


Go forth with me when kiss of rosy dawn 

First warms the naked crest of yonder mount, 

Or when the ling’ring sunsets, haloed wreath 

O’er hoary brow dissolves in rainbow tints, 

And ye, my thoughts divining, would exclaim : 
“Were stony eyes of that huge Mountain Man 
But blessed with sight how he amazed would scan, 
And with a voice of thunder e’er extol, 

‘The matchless charms that Nature’s hand unrolls,” 


‘Though ’gainst these lofty pinnacles are hurled 
The lightning’s fiery bolt, like arrows thrown 
At each proud, flinty heart, they’re set 

To music evermore ! for tinkling rills 

Gush swiftly from each breast of rock, and, lo! 
The cataract’s glitt’ring line, from melted snow, 
Leaves glowing, moss and lichens richly spread 
Where foot of man has never dared to tread ! 
And when a stream doth sound in joyful leap 
God’s praise forever on the flower-hung steep ! 
The wild cry of the plover echoes there, 
There, too, the idle raven answers back 

The taunt of eagles shrieked from eyre high, 
And all the deep ravines are filled with sound, 
When storm-king’s chariot rolls along the sky. 


Ascending billowy slopes, I seaward look, 
When purple haze that rinfs old ocean melts 

As Day-God rolleth up, and blue expanse 

Lies boundless, sparkling, gladdening the eye. 
White with their winged ships, the waters gleam. 
And Portsmouth bar and Isles of Shoals appear. 
And the tall beacons shining white and clear ; 
White sea-gulls sail with pinions widely spread, 
Or fearless dip, or sweep in throngs afar. 
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But greater still when mighty storm prevails, 

And stray winds blow the gray fog off in clouds, 
The “ league long roller,” that with easy grace 
Moved shoreward in the calm, now white with foam, 
Increased to giant size is madly hurled 

With thund’rous shock upon the shud’dring coast ! 
Great fleets now rock within that havened bay ; 
The endless reach of forest bows in fear, 

From wilderness goes up despairing sigh, 

Wide heaths seem paralyzed, and uplands fair 

A lower bed would seek in sheer dismay ; 

But still defiant, looming, firm, each head 

Of solid granite fronts the scene of dread. 


Still more impressive here to silent stand 
When o’er the portals of magestic Night 
Each star its brilliant torch resets and glows ; 
The full orbed moon between the towering crags 
To flood the hamlets with their tender light ; 
The slumbering village nestled at their base ! 
When plumes of pine are stirred by lightest breeze 
And blooms of white bedeck the orchard trees. 

* * * * * 


For ages have the caves of mounts abroad 

Gave shelter to the homeless. Noble saints 

There refuge found when Bigotry pursued 

With deadly fangs, in vain. From rock to rock 

Have men of God like hunted chamois leaped ; 
“In palace halls of ice undaunted stood, 

Where Solitude sits throned forever more,” 

And saw no light save smile of pitying stars ! 

The scent of sacrifice has rose for aye 

In many a mountain defile! Natives 

Yet believe that ghosts of valiant heroes 

Linger where they fell and deities decide 

The fate of mortals in their highest mounts ! 


And so with reverence look we forth today 

On our own “ Crystal Hills,” as yet unsung ; 

This simple verse may wake some poet’s lay, 

Whose garland long may please the rising young. 
East Lempster, N. H. 
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MAJOR GENERAL AMOS SHEPARD. 


BY REV. SILAS KETCHUM, WINDSOR, CONN. 


JONATHAN SHEPARD, of Coventry, 
Connecticut, a farmer of English descent, 
married Love Palmer, of Stonington, 
and to them were born seven sons and 
three daughters. He subsequently 
married Polly Underwood, probably in 
Connecticut, by whom he had one 
daughter. 

His sons were Jonathan, Oliver, Na- 
thaniel, Amos, Simeon, Joshua and 
Roswell. In this order are they given 
by Rev. Seth S. Arnold, in his A/7s¢ort- 
cal Sketches of Alstead, and in a mem- 
orandum, in the hand of Gen. Amos 
Shepard, 1777, and this is probably 
the order of their birth. His daugh- 
ters, by Love Palmer, were Prudence, 
who married John Ladd, of Coventry ; 
Anne, who married Silas King, of the 
same town. neither of whom resided in 
New Hampshire ; and Love, who mar- 
ried (after April 24, 1788) Daniel 
Morley, of Alstead, and had daughters, 
Love, Percis-Scott and Anne; and 
sons, Daniel and Nathaniel. 

JONATHAN (Jr.) married Hannah Ben- 
jamin, of Hartford, Conn., was a shoe- 
maker by trade, and had six sons; 
among them Elisha, Ralph, Amos and 
Levi; and one daughter. 

OLIVER married, in November, 1775, 
Zerviah Hatch, theirs being the first 
marriage in Alstead between parties 
both belonging in town. They had 
two sons; one of whom was William ; 
and two daughters. He was a captain, 
probably in the Revolutionary war ; 
certainly not in the militia reorganized 
in 1791; represented Alstead in the 
Provincial Congress at Exeter, 1775: 
and nine years in the legislature ; and 
died August, 1830, A®. 87. 

NATHANIEL married Lois Marvin ; no 
issue. 

Amos is the subject of this sketch. 

SIMEON married Rachel Brooks, and 


had four sons ; among them Gardner, 
Luke and Roswell ; and four daughters. 

JosHua married Lucy Farnsworth, 
and had three sons, Cadwell, Chauncey, 
and Joshua ; and four daughters. 

RoswELt is said (by Arnold) to have 
died in minority. He died in 1776. 
He left an estate which was divided 
among his brothers and sisters. This 
estate was the proceeds of the lot of 
land, deeded 15 January, 1777, to his 
brother Amos (vid. ¢zfra), which was 
conveyed to him by deed from his 
father, 24 June, 1774, for £5, as per 
record in Cheshire County, +. B, 
Fol. 460. 

Alstead is thought to have been first 
granted under the name of Newton, 
but that, the conditions of the grant 
not being fulfilled, the charter was _for- 
feited. It was chartered under its 
present name in August, 1763, by Gov. 
Benning Wentworth, and settlements 
commenced soon .after. It is well 
known that the peculiarly exposed and 
unprotected condition of these towns, 
in the western part of the state, pre- 
vented or retarded for some years their 
settlement and growth. Butin 1771, 
Alstead had twenty-five families of 
actual residents, and ten other men 
improving their land with the intention 
of becoming such. Nevertheless, the 
terms of the charter not having been 
fully complied with, the inhabitants 
petitioned Gov. John Wentworth and 
His Majesty’s Council, “13 Jeneuary, 
1772,” for an extension of time. 

Jonathan Shepard, Senior, came from 
Coventry, Connecticut, to Alstead in 
1768, and soon after, probably the next 
year, removed a portion of his family 
thither. Of his seven sons, Jonathan 
and Amos married in Connecticut : 
Roswell died unmarried ; all the rest 
married in Alstead, where ad/ became 
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residents. Of the daughter by 
Underwood I have not been able 
to ascertain the name. When the 
older sons came to Alstead is not cer- 
tain, butitis probable that all save Jona- 
than and Amos came in 1771. ‘Tothe 
above-mentioned petition only Oliver 
and his father were signers, indicating 
that the others were not then freeholders. 

Amos SHEPARD, the fourth son of 
Jonathan, became a noted man in New 
Hampshire. [ have never met with 
any account of him in print or other- 
wise. But he was, for about thirty-five 
years, the most conspicuous man_ in 
Alstead, holding as to wealth, influence, 
and public service, much the same 
relation to that town that Col. Benja- 
min Bellows did to Walpole. 

In 1878, Elijah Bingham, Esq., who 
was born in Lempster (24 February, 
1800) but livedin Alstead, as a student- 
at-law and business-man, mostly from 
1820 to 1835, presented to the New 
Hampshire Antiquarian Society all that 
are extant of Gen. Shepard’s private 
papers. Mr. Bingham was a student 
of Dartmouth College at one time, but 
did not complete his course ; studied 
law with his brother, James H. Bing- 
ham, Esq., (D. C. 1801) ; removed to 
Cleveland in 1835, and has been for 
many years an honored and respected 
citizen of his adopted city. He mar- 
ried Thankful-Cadwell, a daughter of 
Major Samuel Hutchinson, of Alstead, 
in 1827, who is still living. At the 
time of Gen. Shepard’s decease, Maj. 
Hutchinson was his partner in business, 
to the whole of which he succeeded. 
He was also a legatee by, and sole exe- 
cutor of, Gen. Shepard’s last will and 
testament; guardian of the widow’s 
interest during her life-time ; becoming 
also executor of her will, and residuary 
legatee of her estate.* 

Among these papers appear to be 
all Gen. Shepard’s commissions, both 


Polly 





*Major Hutchinson’s mother, the wife 
of Rey. Elisha Hutchinson (D. C., 1775). 
of Pomfret. Vermont, was a sister to 
Gen. Amos Shepard's wife; and Major 


Hutchinson’s daughter, who married 
Elijah Bingham, Esq.. above named, 


was a grand-niece of Mrs. Shepard. and 
was named for her. 


. AMOS SHEPARD. 


civil and military, signed by Gov. 
Jonathan ‘Trumbull, of Connecticut, 
Presidents Meshec Weare, Josiah Bart- 
lett and John Langdon, and Gov. John 
Taylor Gilman, of New Hampshire. 
Also, most of the deeds of conveyance 
to him of real estate in Alstead and 
vicinity, of which at least sixty-five are 
on record in Cheshire County, besides 
some in Vermont; several military 
orders, and papers relating to his ser 
vice in the army and militia; many 
indentures of the partnerships he 
formed for the carrying on of the vari- 
ous branches of his extensive affairs, 
in his own and other towns; his own 
and his wife’s wills; and his memo. 
randum and account books from 1777 
to 1784. All these (save the account 
books) have been copied and indexed 
in Volume VII, of the Society’s J7Zavn- 
uscript Historical Collections, and 
from them the present sketch has been 
mostly made up. By them much 
light has been thrown upon the em- 
ployments and condition of the first 
settlers of Alstead, the location of 
farms and dwellings, and many other 
things not touched upon in this paper. 

Gen. Amos Shepard was born in 
Coventry, Connecticut, in 1746, and 
died in Alstead, 1 January, 1812. Of 
his early life nothing appears in these 
sources of information. It is plain that 
his education was not extensive, al- 
though, like so many of the shrewd 
settlers of his day, he had learned the 
art of surveying land. But his syntax 
was scarcely according to Lindley Mur- 
ray, and his orthography was decidedly 
phonetic. He married Thankful Cad- 
well, of Hartford, and settled in New 
Haven, where he was a freeholder as 
early as 1772 (see New Haven Rec- 
ords, “Ledger Book” 35, p. 350). 
In this deed he is described as a “join- 
er,” which trade is found, after his 
removal to New Hampshire, to include 
the manufacture of coffins, cooperage, 
and household furniture. 

He was commissioned a second 
lieutenant by Gov. Trumbull, 1 May, 
1775, and accompanied the expedition 
which invaded Canada, under Gen. 
Richard Montgomery, in the summer 
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and autumn of that year, and was 
present at the reduction of St. Johns, 
and the occupation of Montreal. 
Whether he accompanied Montgom- 
ery to Quebec is uncertain; but he 
did not return home till the spring of 
1776, when he immediately raised a 
company and joined the American 
army above New York, returning be- 
fore winter. 

In January, 1777, he removed to 
Alstead, whither his father and broth- 
ers had preceeded him, and lived in 
the house of his brother Oliver, till 
the gth of June, when he moved into 
Andrew Beckwith’s house, probably 
while a log house, or other temporary 
residence was being constructed for 
himself. He purchased his first land, 
a lot of ninety-two acres, of the heirs 
of his late brother, Roswell, [see 
Cheshire County Register, Lib. 5, Fol. 
131], 15 January, 1777, for £80: 
which became the nucleus of a pro- 
digious territorial estate. In this deed, 
which was executed at Alstead, he is 
described by the grantors as “our 
brother, Amos Shepard of New Haven, 
state of Connecticut (joiner). His 
accounts show that he commenced at 
once to work at his trade, manufactur- 
ing the various articles of household 
use most necessary in families situated 
as the earliest settlers then were. 

But, before the 14th of September 
following, he had opened the first store 
in town, in which business he continued, 
constantly enlarging it, until it became 
very extensive, comprising not only 
branch stores in Croydon, Marlow and 
Newport, but also various manufac- 
tures, such as lumber, cooperage, 
leather, hats, and perhaps others. 

He was commissioned captain by 
President Weare, 4 May, 1777, and on 
the alarm that Ticonderoga was in 
danger, marched to its defense, as 
adjutant of the regiment commanded 
by Col. Benjamin Bellows. He had 
scarcely returned home when he was 
again called into service, by order of 
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Gen. Folsom, and marched, as captain 
of Co. 4 of the same regiment, to 
check the progress of Burgoyne. 

After this he does not appear tu 
have been in any active service in the 
field; but was rapidly advanced in 
the militia, being commissioned first 
major of the 16th Regiment, by Presi- 
dent Weare, 16 March, 1782; lieut. 
colonel, 25 December, 1784, and _ col- 
onel, 1 March, 1786, by President 
Langdon ; brigadier general, 29 Sep- 


tember, 1791, and major general of 


the newly organized militia, 27 March, 
1793, by Governor Bartlett; which 
office he held until his resignation, 6 
June, 1806. 

He was commissioned a justice ot 
the peace in 1785, and of the quorum 
in 1790; represented Alstead in the 
legislature several years; was coun- 
cillor in 1785 ; and was president of 
the Senate from 1797 to 1804. 

In 1786 he built for himself a man- 
sion, corresponding to his improved 
circumstances, in which he lived in 
a style becoming his position. He 
possessed vast energy, great sa- 
gacity in business and an_ unusual 
capacity for public affairs. He had 
no children. By his will, after provid- 
ing for his widow, he bequeathed the 
bulk of his property to his partner, 
Major Samuel Hutchinson, — before 
mentioned, and to his three nephews, 
Levi, Roswell and Joshua Shepard. 
His widow died 7 June, 1817, aged 71. 
By her will she left $1,000 to the Con- 
gregational church in Alstead, and 
$1,000 to the New Hampshire Bible 


Society. Doubtless an examination of 


the town records, and of the sepul- 
chral inscriptions of Alstead, would 
supply many additional facts in relation 
to Gen. Shepard, his father and broth- 
ers, but such examination I have not 
been able to make. Ina future num- 
ber I will give some account of Major 
Samuel Hutchinson and his connec 
tions. 
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BY ASA MCFARLAND, 


The circumstances under which some 
hymns, destined to hold a permanent 
place in “the tunes of the church” were 
written, are such as to show that their 
endurance is attributable rather to the 
fervor with which their authors were in- 
spired, than the labor bestowed upon 
them. Perhaps no favorite production 
was ever so expeditiously written as the 
“Missionary Hymn,” by Rev. Regi- 
nald Heber : 

** From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afrie’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand,” &e. 

The author, then 35 years of age, 
was visiting his father-in-law, Rev. Dr. 
Shipley, in Wrexham, England. Ona 
Saturday evening a few friends were 
assembled in the parlor of the rectory, 
when Dr. Shipley, aware of the ease 
with which his son-in-law composed 
verses, asked him if he could not write 
a hymn to be sung the next forenoon, 
as he was to preach upon missions. 
With this brief notice Heber retired to 
an adjacent room, and wrote three of 
the four stanzas of which this celebrated 
production consists, and, not long after 
the request was made, came back and 
read them. “There, there,” said Dr. 
Shipley, “that will do.” But Heber, 
thinking the idea had not been carried 
to completion, returned and wrote the 
fourth stanza, which is the bugle blast, 
or trumpet call of the Missionary 
Hymn, as follows : 

+ Waft, waft. ye winds his story. 

And you, ye waters, roll; 

Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole; 

Till o’er our ransomed nature 

The Lamb for sinners slain. 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign.” 

The words were printed the same 
evening, and sung the next forenoon in 
Wrexham church. Such were the cir- 
cumstances under which a hymn was 
written that bids fair to hold its place 





in the hymnology of the churches so 
long as the English language is spoken. 
Reginald Heber became Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, and died in Trinchinopo- 
ly, India, April 3, 1826, aged 43. 
Henry Francis Lyre, an Episcopal 
clergyman, was the author of a hymn 
the world will never let die, com- 
mencing : 
** Abide with me, fast falls the eventide. 
The darkness deepens—Lord, abide with 
me, 
When other helpers fail, and comforts 


flee, 

Help of the helpless, Lord, abide with 
me.’ 

This hymn was a few years since 
printed in illustrated form, for Christ- 
mas and New Year presentation to 
friends. The author was pastor, from 
choice, of a poor people, many of them 
of sea-going occupation living on the 
coast of Devonshire, England, whose 
surroundings were bleak and desolate. 
In the autumn of 1847, the gloom of 
winter then settling upon the coast, his 
health having become impaired, Francis 
Lyte resolved to pass the winter in a 
more salubrious climate. On his last 
Sunday in England he dragged his 
weakened body into his desk, and de- 
livered the discourse which proved to 
be his last, and drew tears from his 
weather-worn congregation. He ended 
the day by composing the memorable 
production here alludedto. The auth- 
or soon sailed for Nice, on the shore of 
the Mediterranean, where he soon after 
died. 

The hymn known as “Rock of 
Ages,”’ found in books in use by peo- 
ple of Trinitarian belief, had its origin 
in one who writes as follows of him- 
self : 

“* At the age of sixteen I went into a 
barn, in an obscure portion of Ireland, 
and heard an earnest but illiterate lay- 
man preach from the text: ‘Ye who 
some time were far offare brought nigh by 
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the blood of Christ.’ Strange that I, 
who had so long been under the means 
of grace in England, should be brought 
nigh to God in an obscure part of Ire- 
land, anridst a handful of God's peo- 
ple, met in a barn, and under the 
preaching of a man who could scarce- 
ly write his name.” ‘This was Augus- 
tus Montague Toplady, whose father 
tell in the battle of Carthagena, Spain, 
and the son was reared by a pious 
mother. He became a clergyman and 
died in 1778, aged 38. The hymn 
known as “ Rock of Ages” was re- 
peated on his dying bed by Prince Al- 
bert, husband of Queen Victoria, and 
a Latin version was written by Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. It is one of those 
productions to the duration of which it 
is not possible to fix a limit. 

** Blest be the tie that. binds.” 
is the first line of a hymn that is often 
sung, but the circumstances under 
which it was written are perhaps not 
generally known. Its author was Rev. 
John Fawcett, of Bradford, England. 
After a pastorate of seven years at 
Wainsgate, he was invited to become 
the successor of Rev. Dr. Gill, in Lon- 
don. The offer was inthe highest degree 
flattering, and he made preparations 
to move to the great city—his church 
at Wainsgate being scattered over a 
large surface, and were not wealthy. 
His parishioners assembled to witness 
his departure, but so sad was the meet- 
ing—the poor people sorrowing with 
many tears—that Mr. Fawcett gave way 
with the remark, “ Unpack my goods, 
and we will live lovingly together.” 
This circumstance caused Mr. Faw- 
cett to write the hymn : 

* Blest be the tie that binds 

Our hearts in Christian love ; 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above.” 

A woman, in very humble condi- 
tion, wrote a hymn, many years ago, 
which soon obtained a place in church 
hymnology which it bids fair to hold 
into the indefinite future. ‘This posi- 
tion it obtained and will keep, not be- 
cause of its merit as a metrical com- 
position, but for its devout, humble 
spirit. ‘This is the first stanza : 
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* I love to steal awhile away. 

From every cumbering care. 
And spend the hours of setting day 
In humble, grateful prayer.” 

The author was Mrs. Phebe H. Brown, 
of Canaan, N. Y. She was a devout, 
christian mother, and was in the habit 
of resorting to a solitary grove, near 
evening, for secret prayer. For this 
she was severely censured by a wealthy 
neighbor, and her feelings deeply 
wounded. Mrs. Brown, like many 
others, ** builded better than she knew,” 
for a hymn written with no expecta- 
tion that it would ever appear in print, 
is found in a multitude of collections of 
hymnology, and bids fair to remain 
there forever. 

* Llove thy kingdom. Lord, 

The house of thine abode. 
The church our blest Redeemer saveil. 
With his own precious blood.” 

The hymn of which the above is the 
first stanza is often sung at the Anni- 
versary of the American Board, and 
other public assemblies for the promo- 
tion of missions. Its author was Rev. 
Timothy Dwight, p.p.. President of 
Yale College in the early part of the 
present century. It has become a 
companion piece of the Missionary 
Hymn, by Heber, and holds a perma- 
nent place in the collections of people 
of Trinitarian belief: 

* Jesus iny all to Heaven has gone.” 

In the year 1730 there lived in 
Reading, England, a youth fond of 
cards and stage plays ; not of decided 
ly vicious tendencies, but inclined to 
ways of folly. One day while walking in 
London, a mental reaction came upon 
him. To use his own language, * While 
walking hastily in Cheapside the hand 
of the Lord touched me, and I at once 
felt uncommon fear and dejection. I 
looked upon the past with regret, and 
the future afforded me no cheering pros- 
pect.” In this condition I remained two 
years. He finally became a clergyman of 
the Moravian church, and died in 1775. 
This was John Cennick, author of seve- 
ral choice hymns, and among them : 

* Jesus my all to heaven is gone, 

He whom I fix my hopes upon : 
His track I see, and Tl pursue 
The narrow way till Him 1 view.” 
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THE MESSAGE. 


B. A. GOODRIDGE. 


The wind blows loud ; the sky is gray ; 
The billows leap along the strand, 
And roar around me where I stand 
Unmindful of their drenching spray. . 


I cannot pray, I cannot weep, 
My heart is cold, my brain is wild 
“QO wind, blow soft ! O sea, be mild ! 
And bring him safe across the deep.” 


The wind goes down, the sun gleams bright, 
O’er crested sea and dripping rocks, 
While sea-birds sport in screaming flocks, 

And toss the foam from pinions white. 


lay wanes, and sinks into the west, 
The long swell dies upon the shore, 
The seamew’s cry is heard no more ; 
Still lies the ocean’s placid breast. 


I whisper to the dying breeze, 
“The hours drag on with drooping wings, 
I heed not though glad summer sings, 


Oh, send him quick across the seas ! 


"7 


The last faint gleam of light has fled, 
The tide creeps sobbing to my feet. 
I know on earth we shall not meet 
Until the sea gives up its dead! 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The summary of social history is 
not complete without a notice of nu- 
merous facts that are outside of the 
prosaic experiences of every-day life. 
In the social career. of any people, 


» LORD. 


items and incidents are frequently de- 
veloped to be often recounted in 
indulgence of the relishing tidbits they 
afford for the feast of local memor- 


ies. Among such historical fragments 
are many interesting, romantic and 
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amusing bits of experience that enliven 
social converse whenever they are told. 
The list of such relations afforded by 
the history of this town is too long for 
complete publication. We have there- 
fore selected a few of the best, offering 
them as means of the lighter entertain- 
ment of our readers. 


INCOGNITO. 


In perusing the reminisences al- 
ready recited to the public, the reader 
has noticed occasional mentions of 
Dolloff’s brook. This rivulet courses 
its way from its source near the cen- 
ter of the town to a point near the 
north-eastern corner, where it empties 
into the Contoocook river. ‘This trib- 
utary of the Contoocook receives its 
name from one Joseph Dolloff, or 
Dolph—the people pronounce it both 
ways. Quite early in the history of 
Hopkinton, Abraham Kimball, first 
male child born in town, built a mill 
on Dolloff’s brook, ata point of the 
present highway running eastward to 
Buswell’s Corner, where the remains 
of the ancient structure can be seen to 
this day. For the accommodation of 
the mill-hands, a dug-out was con 
structed close by the mill’s location. 
Being intended for a temporary con- 
venience, the dug-out was not always 
occupied. One day there came into 
the neighborhond two strangers—a 
man and a woman—with a few personal 
effects, which they brought along on 
foot, while they drove before them a 
cow in which they seemed to maintain 
exclusive proprietorship. They came 
from—nobody knows where—and, in 
want of shelter, took quarters in the 
aforesaid dug-out, otherwise unused at 
the time, and where the indulgence of 
the mill-owner allowed them to remain 
for a considerable period, subsequently 
to which a small framed house, stand- 
ing to this day, sheltered them. 

Dolloff and his companion lived in 
Hopkinton the balance of their lives, 
or at least till death severed their 
domestic bond. Dolloff was always 
poor, being more or less an object of 
charity, and when, at the age of at 
least one hundred years, he left this 
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in 1755. 
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world, he took the secret of his per- 
sonal history with him, excepting to 
claim that he was a soldier under 
Wolfe, in 1759, and was the first 
man to mount the ramparts of the 
enemy at the battle of Quebec. 
Whether this claim was true or not, 
Dolloff was not a person of much in- 
dividual energy or intelligence.* 


A BY-WORD. 


A local proverb, or by-word, is often 
a product of the merest accident. 
Some timé ago in the history of this 
town an instance in kind occured, de- 
veloping a pass-phrase that was quite 
common twenty-five years ago or 
more, if it is not even now sometimes 


heard. The story is as follows : 
Lois Eastman was a non compos 
mentis, Being a pauper, and living 


before the purchase of a town farm, 
she was annually boarded out in fulfil- 
ment of the prevalent custom of dis- 
posing of the homeless poor. For 
many years, Lois lived on Putney’s 
Hill. At the time of which we speak, 
the present main road from the center of 
the neighborhood to the lower village had 
not been constructed, and the existing 
highways being rather indirect, stranger 
travellers were liable to the necessity of 
inquiring the way. One day a stran- 
ger, doubtful of his road, knocked at 
the door of the house where Lois lived, 
to ask the way to thecenter of the 
town. Lois responded to his knock, 
and in answer to his question said : 
“You go right down by Joe Putney’s 
turnip yard, and by the sweet apple 
tree, and so on down to John Gage’s.” 
This was indeed a part of the way 
to the lower village, though the direc- 
tion was altogether unintelligible to the 





*It is an interesting fact in this con- 
nection that the name of Joseph Dolloff 
appears in the company of Capt. Na- 
thaniel Folsom, of Exeter. in the regi- 
ment of Col. Joseph Blanchard, of Dun- 
stable. in the expedition against forts 
DuQuesne. Niagara, and Crown Point, 
The same name also appears in 
Capt. John Titecomb’s company. in the 
regiment of Col. Nathaniel Meserve, of 
Portsmouth, in the expedition against 
Crown Point, in 1756. 
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entire stranger in the place, who ven- 
tured in reply : 

“T don’t know anything about Joe 
Putney’s turnip yard, the sweet apple 
tree, or John Gage’s, either.” 

The simple minded Lois lost her 
patience in view of what appeared to 
her as most intolerable ignorance. 

“Well, then,” said she, “you air one 
pesky, divilish fool, if you don’t know 
the way to John Gage’s !”” 

Out of this incident a by-word was 
born. For years afterwards, a person 
of less than average intelligence was 
liable to be designated as one “who 
didn’t know the way to John Gage’s.” 


LOVE’S LABOR LOST. 


In the earlier days, the lower village 
Baptists used to immerse candidates in 
the waters of the brook that runs from 
Smith’s pond northerly, through the 
village, on its way to become a tribu- 
tary of Dolloff’s brook. The spot se- 
lected for public baptisms was in a 
glen just north of the village, on land 
now owned by Mr. I. W. Fellows. 
The location, at the time of which we 
speak, was very romantic and beautiful. 
The glen was shaded by grand old for- 
est trees. The brook was reached 
only by a foot-path winding down a 
precipitious cliff. In the bosom of 
the brook was a pool prepared for 
baptismal purposes, its bottom being 
paved with white pebbles. On a_ bap- 
tismal occasion, the people of the 
congregation were accustomed to file 
down the zigzag path, singing appro- 
priate hymns ; the bottom of the glen 
reached, the ceremony of baptism was 
performed with the usual solemnities. 
The place, the occasion and the form- 
alities conspired to impress the imagin- 
ation in a forcible manner. 

On a certain occasion of baptism at 
this romantic spot, the,rite was admin- 
istered toa number of young ladies, 
who, for the occasion, were arrayed 
in robes of symbolic white. One of 
these persons was popularly recognized 
as the fairest of the fair, and her 
beauty was not diminished by her 


snowy dress and luxurient, loose flow- 
ing hair. 


That day a young officer of 
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the United States army arrived in town, 






and finding the tide of local popula- 
tion turned toward the scene of pub- 
lic baptism, wended his way thither, 
taking a p®sition of observation on the 
summit of the cliff overlooking the 
glen. Sitting there, he saw the lovely 
maid, the fairest of the fair, plunged 
beneath the sparkling wave of the 
pellucid stream. The sight of so much 
beauty quickened an emotion coe- 
taneous with human nature and made .- 
him feel a vacancy in his being 
that longed for occupancy by the 
adorable being before him.  Im- 
perative circumstances, however, pre- 
vent the immediate consummation of 
desired plans, and, discharging his per- 
sonal errands, the young son of Mars 
returned from whence he came. 

The fires of love, once kindled into 
a vigorous flame, are not readily sub- 
dued. The young military officer, 
feeling the yearnings of his heart con- 
stant toward the new-found attraction, 
embraced an opportunity of visiting these 
local scenes again. Years, however, 
had passed away since his first visit, 
but time and absence had not oblitera- 
ted the traces of personal regard that 
were once wrought inhis bosom. As 
he came and saw once, he determined 
to come and see again, possibly to 
conquer. He sought and found these 
streets again, and asked for the domi- 
cile of the fair one that had made his 
spirit glow with an intenser fire. He 
was pointed to a village house. He 
approached and knocked at the door. 
A plain, buxom woman responded. 
She was clad in a country house-wife 
dress, and her sleeves were rolled upon 
her arms. A peculiar odor filled the 
hall, and, if one had gone there, he 
would have heard a peculiar sizzling in 
the kitchen. The truth must be told. 
The fair maid of days ago stood be- 
fore the martial visitor. She had be 
come plain and stout; she was the 
wife ot the village butcher; her hus- 
band had just killed a number of hogs. 
and a grand trial of lard was in pro- 
gress ; the good-wife was mistress of 
the performance. Src 
amorts! 


transit gloria 











A YARN. 


A yarn is a distinctively qualified 
relation. While it assumes the appear- 
ancd of veracity on its inception, the 
boldness of its progressive or final inci- 
dents must startle the incredulity of 
the most obtuse. Without this charae- 
teristic audacity of relation, no con- 
catenated order of narrated particulars 
can legitimately claim to be a yarn. 
The implied characteristic of mental 
ingenuity being very prominent, few 
persons are capable of inventing a 
good yarn. The scarcity of the spe- 
cies makes a good narrator of yarns a 
person of local celebrity. Such a 
person lived years ago in this town, 
and, though he has gone, the memory 
of his yarns has not departed. We 
give one. 

The tale includes assumed circum- 
stances attendant upon a flood of the 
Contoocook river. The banks of this 
stream being low, a sudden rise of 
water often floods the adjacent mead- 
ows and _ intervales, sometimes also 
submerging the lower floors of dwel- 
lings in the vicinity. A considerable 
portion of Contoocook village has been 
thus sometimes flowed. On the occa- 
sion of one of the heaviest freshets on 
the Contoocook, a farm-house on one 
of its banks was suddenly partially en- 
gulfed. The occupants—husband and 
wife—were in a situation both unhap- 
py and precarious. Their neighbors 
promptly determined to rescue them. 
Here the yarn begins. 

The original narrator, who claimed to 
have been one of the rescuing party, 
stated that a boat was procured, into 
which a number of persons entered 
and pulled for the imperiled home. 
Having reached the house, they rowed 
into the front door and made their way 
into a room where the unfortunate in- 
mates were found upon a bed, which 
supported them above the water. The 
boat being brought to the bedside, the 
relieved persons stepped gladly into it, 
and preparations were made to return 
to shore. Just then, however, one of 
the rescuing party suggested that a 
little cider would be an appropriate 
acknowledgement of a favor. ‘The 
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host was complacent. He imme- 
diately leaped from the boat, procured a 
light, went down cellar, drew some 
cider, returned and regaled the com- 
pany, and then the whole party stood 
out for dry land. ‘The reader will re- 
member we have already made our 
comments at the beginning of _ this 
matter. 


A DEED OF DARING, 


Speaking of the floods of the Con- 
toocook, we are reminded of an event 
which took place about seventy years 
ago, and which gave abundant attesta- 
tion of the courage of a woman. The 
time was spring. The day was Sun- 
day. ‘The woman was Mrs. John O. 
Emerson. 

Spring thaws often suddenly break 
up the ice in rivers and send it 
in fragments on a hasty march south- 
ward. The day we have in mind was 
one of the warmer days of the early 
season. In the morning, a party of 
perhaps a dozen persons, Mrs. Emer- 
son among the rest, crossed the 
frozen river from the north side, to 
attend meeting at the old west meeting- 
house. As the day marched on to its 
meridian, the warmth increased, the 
snows melted, the waters swelled, the 
ice broke, and the surface of the river 
became strewn with the floating debris 
of the natural bridge of the morning. 

Returning from church, the aforesaid 
party approached the river to find a 
most forbidding barrier to their direct 
progress homeward. They halted for 
reflection. The nearest bridge was 
three miles down the river. To reach 
home that way required at least six 
miles of travel. The party was on 
foot, yet the dominant opinion—the 
natural one—admitted no alternative. 
Mrs. Emerson, however, demurred it 
view of the popular decision, She 
could not think of wasting so much 
energy in a needless tramp. She 
would recross the river on the floating 
ice. Not to be deterred from her reso- 
lution, she sprang upon an icy float. 
Alert, she bounded to a second. A 
third was gained by a dexterious leap. 
In this manner she reached the oppo- 
site shore. Her friends stood still and 
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watched her progress. Seeing her safe- 
ly over, they made a practical adoption 
of the sentiment that the farther way 
around is the nearer way home and re- 
crossed the stream by the bridge be- 
low. 


AN HYPERBOLE. 


The use of figurative speech often 
implies expressions not subject to the 
narrow restrictions of simple prosaic 
interpretation. The intensity of emo- 
tion involved in the conception of a 
subject may sometimes engender an 
assertion which, while avoiding the as- 
cription of a false attribute, presents 
the substance of the theme in only a 
too strong natural light, thus speaking 
hyperbolically. In all times and plac- 
es the hyperbole has been recognized 
as a legitimate element of human lan- 
guage. Classical judgment has never 
been so inflexible as to deny the fervent 
soul the privilege of projecting its af- 
firmations a little beyond the bounda- 
ries of abstract reality. How could it? 

Many years ago there lived in this 
town a diligent knight of the lap-stone, 
the products of whose skill were of 
sufficient reputation to ensure him a 
decent activity in business. That a 
plain shoemaker should be able to in- 
dulge in a figure of speech that should 
impress itself upon the memory of 
future generations only proves how 
much talent is sometimes resident in 
humble situations. However, one day 
a citizen of recognized local promi- 
nence and influence called upon our 
friend, the shoemaker, and discussed 
the subject of a pair of new boots. 

“Can you make a pair of boots 
that won’t soak water ?” asked the local 
patrician. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the humble dis- 
ciple of St. Crispin. 

“Very well. Make me a pair of 
boots that won’t soak water.” 

The measure was taken, the boots 
made, and the customer served. Ina 
short time, bearing an expression of 
displeasure on his countenance, the 
citizen returned. 

“Mr. Leathers, these boots are not 
satisfactory.” 
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“ Why not?” 

“They soak water badly. You agreed 
to furnish me a pair of tight boots.” 

“T think those you have must be 
tight ones.” 

“ No, they are not.” 

The two began to argue with much 
earnestness. At length the customer 
insisted : 

“They are the worst boots to soak 
water I ever had. You never saw such 
a pair of boots to soak water.” 

“T have seen a pair that soaked 
water worse than that,” stoutly affirmed 
the shoemaker. 

“T would like to know if there was 
ever a pair of boots that would soak 
water worse than this,” warmly replied 
the customer. 

“Why,” said the shoe maker, “I 
have seen a pair that soaked so badly 
that it would draw the water right up 
out of a well.” 

The point taken by the shoemaker 
was irresistible. The boots were con- 
veyed home again, and no further com- 
plaint was made or question asked. 


LOVE’S OBJECT GAINED. 


In a sparsely ~ populated district, 
special gatherings are always of great 
general moment. In such a society, 
all legitimate causes of meeting enlist 
the popular attention. Be it politics, 
reform, or religion, the great common- 
alty is prepared to attest its interest. 

This fact of widely distributed pop- 
ular life is always intensified in pioneer 
locations. In such, events which in 
other places are only local become 
territorial. The social ball once set 
rolling, it perambulates the extremest 
confines of adjacent domestic society. 

On the 23d day of November, 1757, 
an ordination of a minister occurred in 
Hopkinton for the first time. In an- 
ticipation of the event, the hearts of the 
pioneer populace for many _ miles 
around were set agog. In expectation 
of a great gathering, the town made 
ample provisional arrangements. En- 
tertainment was voted to be prepared 
at no less than six different places—the 
homes of Aaron Kimball, Matthew 
Stanley, Stephen Hoyt, Peter How, 
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Samuel Putney and Joseph Putney. 
The sum of £450* was appropriated 
for the expenses of the grand occasion. 

The day and the company came duly 
as appointed and expected. Clergy 
and people, a numerous band, assem- 
bled. The solemn rights of ecclesias- 
tical ordination were performed at Put- 
ney’s Fort, near the top of Putney’s 
Hill, and where also the military was 
gathered for greater security against 
possible Indian attacks. The cere- 
mony was prolonged till late in the 
day, and the rays of the setting sun 
shed a calm, subdued radiance over 
the closing scene. As the company 
began to disperse after the dismissal 
of service, a young Salisbury man, 
whose eyes had been amorously wan- 
dering during the day, boldly approach- 
ed a stranger lass and said : 

“ Ah! miss, you are the one for me.” 

The damsel replied with a manifest 
dignity peculiar to woman : 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

“T mean,” respectfully explained the 
rustic swain, “that I am a young man 
in need of a wife and that you are the 
person I want.” 

Introduction followed ; the lady was 
complacent; marriage occurred that 
night ; and the next morning the bride 
began the journey to her new home in 
Salisbury. 


AN EVEN SWAP. 


A horse jockey is a representative of 
a distinct species of the genus Homo. 
His distinctiveness is asserted in the 
manifest particularities of his executive 
genius, whereby he performs marketing 
exploits of which men of usual com- 
mercial talents are wholly incapable. 
The exclusive capabilities of the char- 
acteristic horse jockey are suggestive 
of creative instincts, since they at 
times attest the faculty of producing 
as it were something out of nothing. 
We have a local instance in illustration. 
It is said there once lived in the Stump- 
field district a jockey of most distinct- 
ive characteristic stripe. Taking into 


*This sum, payable in depreciated 
bills of credit. was equivalent to only 
$200. 
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the tow of his executive genius a suit- 
able representative of the equine spe- 
cies, he journeyed down to the vicinity 
of the mouth of the Merrimack, re- 
mained a few weeks, trading in the 
meanwhile an indefinite number of 
times, and then returned to Hopkinton, 
with the same beast he took away and 
$75 additional in cash. 

Success and greatness, however, are 
often only stations in the highway to 
defeat and littleness, and our cham- 
pion horse jockey was in time called 
upon to illustrate the fact at least in 
one instance. The event was on this- 
wise. Taking along a semi-vitalized 
skeleton of a horse, the hero of this 
section of narrative wended his way 
to a favorite location in the lower coun- 
ty of Massachusetts, housed his skele- 
ton, took position in the bar-room of a 
hotel, and awaited opportunities of 
business. It being a dull time for trade, 
and wishing to stimulate topics, our 
visitor from the north ventured to offer 
an even swap with the first man who 
accepted the proposition. 

A customer was found, who asked 
for an exposure of property. The 
afore-mentioned bones were brought 
out and duly exhibited. 

Proceeding to an adjoining shed, the 
customer returned with a saw horse. 

“ A trade’s a trade,” said the jockey. 
“How much will you take for your 
horse ?”” 

“Five dollars,” was the answer. The 
price was promptly paid and matters 
resumed their original status. 


LEGENDARY. 


In searching for knowledge of the 
past, unless assisted by honest and 
competent records, one encounters 
much that is visionary and uncertain. 
In intellectual as in physical observa- 
tion, objects seen in the distance are 
tinged with illusive halos, and the dimly 
outlined forms and facts assume phan- 
tastic qualities proportional to the im- 
agination. For this reason, the recol- 
lection of the “oldest inhabitant” of a 
local district is exceedingly unreliable 
when positive data are the special ob- 
jects of historical research. We pre- 
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mise thus in order that an approaching 
narrative may receive a qualified atten- 
tion. 

Among the tales of local Indian 
perils and distresses, afflicting this town- 
ship in its earliest days, is one told us 
years ago by an aged woman, whose 
story fell upon our ears with that pleas- 
ure always enjoyed by youth, when lis- 
tening to exciting tales of by-gone 
times. Once, in the primative days, 
she said, two stalwart young men of 
this town wandered, gun in hand, from 
the vicinity of Putney’s Fort westerly 
to the plains on the bank of the Contoo- 
cook river. While wandering there, 
they discovered that their footsteps 
were closely tracked by Indians, who 
perhaps were more intent on capture 
than on destruction. Not knowing the 
number of their pursuers. and necessa- 
rily bent on personal safety, the young 
men beat a hasty retreat in the direc- 
tion of Putney’s Fort. They soon ob- 
served evidences of rapid pursuit. A 
number of Indians were scenting their 
track. Fortunately both the young 
men were skilful in the use of the gun, 
though not uniformly so. One of 
them could load a gun while running ; 
the other was equally skilful in whirling 
suddenly and firing, hitting close to the 
mark. By a conjunction of separate 
personal skills, the two were enabled to 
keep up a successful running fight. They 
both escaped safely, but not till three 
Indians had been made, by their 
well-directed fire, to bite the dust. 
Having secured companions, the 
escaped men returned and picked 
up the bodies of the slain, which were 
buried just westerly of the present 
Contoocook road, in a lot now some- 
times known as the tan-house piece, 
owned by Mr. Ira A. Putney. 

Substantial record confirms a number 
of Indian encounters in this vicinity, 
but our present narration is not one of 
them. We give the old lady’s narra- 
tive—which may be true—for the 
biased contemplation of our readers. 


THE BEST OF FARE. 


Several different times Hopkinton 
was the seat of the legal government of 
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New Hampshire. Since the perma- 
nent location of a capital, she has been 
close to the center of functional state 
authority. In consequence of Hop- 
kinton’s peculiar privileges and _ situa- 
tion, she was in former times a scene 
of frequent assemblies with their at- 
tendant features of social activity and 
recreation. In those days, the pre- 
sent railway thoroughfares not being 
in existence, the tide of travel towards 
the capital from the western part of 
the state either stopped at, or passed 
through, Hopkinton. In later times, 
too, a governor elect, if he happened 
to live in a westerly section, would 
likelv enough be met at Hopkinton bya 
large delegation of officials and citizens, 
prepared toconduct or witness his escort 
to the state capitol. On such occa- 
sions, Perkin’s tavern was the principal 
resort of the e/ize, as well as of as many 
others as could find room foraccommo- 
dation at its hospitable board. We 
think it was on an historically later occa- 
sion of events anticipative of an inaug- 
uration of a supreme state official that, 
among all the assembled ones seeking 
hospitality at Captain Perkins’, there was 
a country swain of self-possessed aspect 
and manner, having in escort his favor- 
ite rural lass. The pair having 
taken seats at a dipner table, sur- 
rounded by a large company of strang- 
ers of different social style and position, 
the confident swain was approached by a 
waiter who asked what dish would suit 
his special palate. 

“The best you’ve got,” promptly 
replied the rustic Lothario. 

The patient waiter mentioned a 
number of palatable preparations de- 
vised in anticipation of the occasion. 
Would he name his choice ? 

Nothing seemed to excite his par- 
ticular appetite. He ruminated. At 
length he inquired : 

“Have you any salt mackerel ?” 

The waiter informed him there were 
mackerel in the brine, but they must 
necessarily be freshened before cook- 
ing, and the operation would unavoida- 
bly consume a considerable amount of 
time. 
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“Never mind the freshening,” he 
suggested. “Bring me some cooked 
right out of the brine.” 

The dish was duly prepared and 
served according to direction. The 


NEW LONDON 


ADDRESS OF HON. J. 


The town of New London was in- 
corporated, June 25,1779. Deeming 
the occurrence of the centennial an- 
niversary an event of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant a formal observance, 
the citizens of the town, at the last 
March election, voted an appropriation 
of three hundred dollars for that pur- 
pose, and appointed Gen. Luther Mc- 
Cutchins, N. T. Greenwood, and James 
E. Shepard a committee of arrange- 
ments. The announcement of the 
celebration, with an invitation to be 
present, having been sent in due time 
to all likely to be interested, it soon 
became evident, from the responses 
received that there would be a large 
representation of the absent sons and 
daughters of the town in attendance 
upon the occasion; and for several 
days previous to June 25, there 
were numbers, from all parts of the 
country, engaged in renewing youthful 
associations and revisiting the scenes 
of their childhood in that good old 
town amid the hills of western Merri- 
mack. Qn the night previous to the 
celebration the capacity of the town 
for the accommodation of the guests 
was tried to the utmost; and on the 
following morning, which broke clear 
and beautiful and was ushered in by 
the ringing of bells at five o’clock, the 
people began to come in from the sur- 
rounding towns in great numbers, and 
by every means of conveyance, until 
there was a larger gathering than ever 
before seen in New London. 
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suggestion of salt mackerel, cooked 
directly from the brine, being the best 
fare afforded at a first-class tavern, 
created a ripple of mirth that ran all 
round the table. 


CENTENNIAL. 


EVERETT SARGENT. 


At half past nine a procession was 
formed near the academy building. 
under the direction of Gen. J. M. 
Clough, Commander of the New Hamp- 
shire National Guard, as Chief Mar- 
shal, in the following order : 

Chief Marshal, with John Seamans 
and Harry Greenwood, as aids ; Frank- 
lin Cornet Band ; Messer Rifles, Capt. 
W. A. Messer, as Escort. 

First Division, Major A. C. Burpee, 
Marshal, with Robert Greenwood and 
Wilfred Burpee, as Aids; Sabbath- 
Schools, with officers of the day, in- 
vited guests in carriages. 

Second division, Col. J. H. Burpee, 
Marshal, Commanding Prescott Jones 
Post No. 32, G. A. R.; citizens and 
former residents of town, and delega- 
tions from neighboring towns. 

After marching and counter-march- 
ing, the procession reached the Bap- 
tist church at halt-past ten, which large 
edifice was immediately filled to its 
utmost capacity, while large numbers, 
unable to gain entrance, lingered around 
the building. The church was beauti- 
fully decorated for the occasion, while 
flags and streamers displayed from the 
outside of other buildings gave the 
town a gala day appearance. The 
exercises in the church began with the 
effective rendering by the choir of the 
anthem, “Oh, Praise the Mighty 
God,” followed by prayer by Rev. D. 
P. Morgan, of Beverly, Mass. An 
original hymn was then sung by the 
choir, written for the occasion by Mrs. 
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James B. Colgate, of New York, a 
daughter of the late ex-Gov. Colby, of 
New London, and set to music com- 
posed by Mrs. Nahum T. Greenwood. 
Gen. McCutchins, president of the 
day, then made a few remarks, wel- 
coming the visitors to the town and its 
hospitalities, and closed by introducing 
Hon. J. Everett Sargent, of Concord, 
ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
and a member of one of the largest of 
the old families of New London, as 
speaker of the day, who occupied 
about two hours in the delivery of his 
address, stopping twice to allow musi- 
cal exercises, one being the rendering 
of asong written by Mrs. Geo. Rogers, 
of Charlestown, Mass. Music by the 
Franklin Band followed the address, 
and then came the poem, a fine pro- 
duction, by Mrs. Dr. R. A. Blood, of 
Charlestown, Mass., a daughter of Gen. 
McCutchins. The exercises in the 
church closed at twenty minutes past 
one, with the anthem “Strike the Cym- 
bals.” Dinner was served in a large 
tent, with tables set for five hundred 
people, where in the course of two 
hours about two thousand were fed, 
while the militia company, Grand Army 
post and band dined at Town Hall, 
where ample preparations were made. 
At half past three the church was again 
filled, and toasts, responses, &c., were 
in order, N. T. Greenwood, Esq.,_ offi- 
ciating as toast-master. Among the 
toasts offered were the following : 
“The Bar”—responded to by Judge 
Sargent and by a letter from Hon. Walter 
P. Flanders, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
“Our Ministers’”—responses by Rev. 
D. P. Morgan, of Beverly, Mass., and 
letter from Rev. Francis A. Gates, of 
Iowa. The Press—response by James 
E. G. Shepard, Esq., of Attica, N. Y., 
formerly of the Nashville (Tenn.) Un- 
ion. Our Home Interests—response 
by Gen. Luther McCutchins. Colby 
Academy and the Baptist Church— 
response by present pastor, Rev S. C. 
Fletcher. Interesting short speeches 
were made by several present and 
former residents of the town. These 
closed the public exercises of the day, 
which were naturally followed, by social 
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reunions, the renewal of old acquain- 
tanceships, &c. The arrangements were 
excellent and admirably carried out, 
and the occasion an enjovable one 
throughout. A display of fireworks in 
the evening closed the festivities. 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE SARGENT. 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


We have met today to commemorate 
the one hundredth anniversary or 
birthday of the good old town of New 
London, as a municipal corporation. 
One hundred years ago today, June 25, 
1779, the Great and General Court of 
the state of New Hampshire passed an 
act incorporating the town of New 
London out of a tract of land that had 
previously been known as “ Alexandria 
Addition.” The lines of the town- 
ship were described in the act of incor- 
poration, but we shall find that the 
town as at first incorporated contained 
much territory that does not now 
belong to it, and, also, that it did not 
contain considerable territory which 
now constitutes a part of it. 

But although the town was not incor- 
porated until 1779, it had been inhab- 
ited several years previous to that, and 
in giving a historical sketch of the 
town, it will be not only interesting but 
proper and necessary to go back as far 
as we can trace any step of the white 
man ; and it would be interesting also, 
had we the means of doing so, to go 
even back of that, and to describe 
what savage tribes, what sons of the 
forest, what race of the red men for- 
merly frequented these hills and moun- 
tains and tracked their devious ways 
through the dense forests that then 
covered these hills and valleys; who 
hunted their game in these regions 
while the woods were yet unbroken ; 
and sailed upon our grassy lakes and 
ponds in their bark canoes, when as 
yet their waters had never mirrored 
forth the forms or the features of any 
of the race of pale faces, the descend- 
ants of the English. But all the facts 
in relation to these times have perished 
from human memory, and all the tra- 
ditions in regard to former races of 
men who may have once in the ages of 
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the past, inhabited these regions, are 
forgotten and have passed away for- 
ever, and we can only draw upon our 
imaginations to picture the races of 
men, the modes of living, the habits, 
pursuits and characteristics of the peo- 
ple who may at some distant day in 
the far past, have lived and labored, 
loved and hated, enjoyed and suffered, 
in these places which we now occupy. 

What has been going on within the 
limits embraced in this single town- 
ship during the long ages of the past, 
extending far back to the times of 
Greece and Rome, of Persia and of 
Egypt, to the times of Babylon and 
Nineveh; to the times of Abraham 
and of Noah, to say nothing of the 
centuries preceeding the flood? No 
man can tell us. Upon these points, 
while we know absolutely nothing, yet 
we are sure that we are as wise as the 
wisest. Oblivion has drawn her im- 
penetrable veil over all of the events 
that have taken place in these regions 
for almost the whole of the nearly six 
thousand years since the creation. 
All that is left to us is to go back one 
hundred, and a little over, of the nearly 
six thousand years of the past and see 
what we can gather up of the history 
of that comparatively short period. 
For although a century seems a long 
time for one person to live, a long 
time to look forward to, and a long 
time to look. back upon, when we con- 
sider all that has been accomplished in 
it, yet as compared with all of time 
that has passed, it is only as a drop in 
the bucket, a single grain of sand in 
the hour-glass of time. 

Indian settlements in this town were 
far back before any white man _ had 
knowledge of these localities. The 
Indian wars were over and the few 
scattering remnants of the race that 
remained had retired from the unequal 
contest, had ceased their depredations 
and left the state (except perhaps in 
the extreme northerly portion) before 
this town was settled; and we look 
almost in vain for any trace of them in 
this region. The only name that I 
find anywhere in the neighborhood, 
that indicates that the Indians ever 
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dwelt here, is the name of Sunapee 
Lake? ‘That name is unmistakably 
Indian. But why did the Indians call 
it Sunapee? From the best informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain, I 
think the name means in plain English, 
and Sunapee Pond meant 
simply Goose Pond. Our theory is that 
at sometime in the past this lake was 
found to be a favorite resting place 
for the Canadian wild geese, as they 
migrated from the regions of Hudson 
Bay southward at the approach of 
winter, flying as they always do at a great 
height, and like a well trained military 
company, following their leader in such 
away as to describe the sides of a 
triangle with the angle in front, or as 
our farmers would familiarly express it 
in the-shape of a harrow. 

The size of the lake would cause it 
to be seen from a great distance on 
either side, and thus it would be sure 
to be sought as a place of rest and re- 
freshment for a time by the wild geese, 
as they went southward in the autumn 
and northward in the spring, and we 
infer that the Indians were familiar 
with this fact and hence the name Swz- 
apee,—Goose Pond. . 

We cannot doubt that the Indians 
also were familiar with the Little Sunapee 
Pond in the north-westerly part of the 
town and Messer’s and Clark’s or Har- 
vey’s Ponds in the southerly part, and 
crossed the height of land and de- 
scended to Pleasant Pond, in the 
north-easterly part of the town. But, 
however that may be, one fact remains, 
which is that New London is the high- 
est land, or furnishes the dividing line 
between the Connecticut and the Mer- 
rimack rivers. There are upon the old 
farm on which I was born brooks on 
one side that ran into Little Sunapee 
and through to Sunapee Lake, and 
thence by Sugar River to the Con- 
necticut ; and brooks on the other side 
that descended to Pleasant Pond, thence 
into the Blackwater and so to the Merri- 
mack ; and it is said there are buildings 
in town from the roof of which the 
water descends from one side to the 
Merrimack and from the other side to 
the Connecticut River. 


ee “a 
Goose 
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I find this account of traces of the 
Indians in Sutton, near Kezar’s Pond, 
in the northerly part of the town and 
not far from the line of New London. 
Sutton was then known as Perrystown 
and was settled first in 1767, some 
eight years before this town was settled, 
and it was stated of the early settlers 
there, that though no Indian was seen 
by them, yet it seemed as though he 
had just put out his fire and gone away, 
as the white man came. His track 
was still plain and visible. On the 
west bank of Kezar’s Pond were sev- 
eral acres of land which appeared to 
have been cleared by them of their orig- 
inal forests. Here were found several 
Indian hearths built with stone, with 
much skill and ingenuity. Here was 
found an Indian burying place. Gun 
barrels and arrows have also been found 
here, and near the pond were found 
stone mortar pestles and tomahawks. 

It is certain that these regions were 
once, and that not long before the 
advent of the pale-faces, inhabited by 
the red man ; he hunted his game over 
these hills and encamped and lived on 
the banks of our Great Lake, Sunapee, 
and of ourssmaller ponds, nestling as 
they do in beauty among our hills. 
Upon investigation I find that large 
numbers of Indian utensils and arms 
have been found by Mr. James M. Pike 
and Mr. Amos Currier in the west part of 
the town near Sunapee Lake, so that I 
am satisfied the Indians had a settle- 
ment on the border of the lake in that 
neighborhood, and that they had a 
track or path from such settlement 
down by Harvey’s Pond to North Sut- 
ton, to Kezar’s Pond, which we have 
just noticed. They also visited Little 
Sunapee Pond and had a settlement in 
the summer season on its easterly shore, 
and had a track or path from thence 
easterly over the height of land to the 
upper end of Pleasant Pond, where 
they also had another settlement, and 
where they had cleared up the forests, 
on the intervale; and this clearing 
was the first place occupied by the 
white manin that part of the town. 
They were in the habit of hunt- 
ing in summer all over our hills, and 
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their arrow-heads of stone have been 
found by Gen. MeCutchins, by Mr. 
Nathan Pingree, Mr. Ransom Sar- 
gent and others ; and a few years since 
Mr. Asa Ray plowed up an Indian 
gouge in the path leading from Little 
Sunapee to Pleasant Pond, which is 
now in possession of Mr.S. D. Messer. 

New London was first settled in 
1775, some four years before it was 
incorporated. James Lamb and Na- 
thaniel Merrill were the first settlers, 
and they were soon followed, in the 
same season, by Eliphalet Lyon and 
Ebenezer Hunting. The next year, 
1776, the first child was born within 
the limits of the town, a son of James 
Lamb, and they called his name John. 
James Lamb is said to have made_ the 


first settlement on the farm known as 
the Ezekiel Knowlton farm. It is also 
related that Moses Trussell came up 


from Hopkinton, in 1774, and camped 
in the wilderness and felled several 
acres of trees on the Morgan farm, 
so called, adjoining the Knowlton farm ; 
that he burned off the land and planted 
it with corn; that in the autumn he 
returned again to harvest his crop, but 
finding that he had been anticipated 
by the hedge hogs and other wild ani- 
mals, he returned to Hopkinton, and 
the next spring instead of coming to 
New London, he went to Bunker Hill, 
where he lost an arm and did not get 
back to New London until 1804, just 
thirty years after his first visit. Soon 
after 1775 came also Mr. Samuel Messer. 
Benjamin Eastman, Nathaniel Everett, 
Nathaniel Goodwin, Ephraim Guile, and 
John Austin, with Jedediah Jewett and 
Thomas Whittier and others; and in 
March, 1779, these citizens petitioned 
“the Honorable General Court of 
the State of New Hampshire then sit- 
ting at Exeter,” that they might be in- 
corporated into a town, which petition 
was afterward granted. 


The act of incorporation was as follows: 


“Tn the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-nine. 


State of New Hampshire. 


An act to incorporate a place called 
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Addition of Alexandria, in the county 
of Hillsborough. 

/Whereas, a petition has been prefered 
to the General Court in behalf of the 
inhabitants of a tract of land called 
Addition of Alexandria, in the county 
of Hillsborough, setting forth that 
they labor under great inconveniences 
for want of incorporation, and praying 
that they may be incorporated, of which 
public notice has been given and no 
objection has been made. 

Be it therefore enacted by the Coun- 
cil and House of Representatives in 
general court assembled, and by author- 
ity of the same, that there be and 
hereby is a township erected and _in- 
corporated by the name of New Lon- 
don within the following bounds, viz. : 
Beginning at the south-westerly corner 
of Alexandria, aforesaid, on the patent 
line, and running on said patent line 
to Fishersfield Corner in great Sunapee 
Pond ; from thence east on the northerly 
side line of Fishersfield four hundred 
and seventy-two rods, to Perrystown 
Corner ; then north, eighty-five degrees 
east, about four miles to a beech tree 
marked on Perrystown line ; from thence 
north, thirty-nine degrees east, about 
sixteen hundred and seventy-two rods 
to a beech tree marked in Alexandria 
Corner ; from thence north, twelve de- 
grees west, tothe patent line afore- 
mentioned on the westerly side of 
Alexandria. 

And the inhabitants of said town- 
ship are hereby erected into a body 
politic and corporate, to have continu- 
ance and succession forever, and in- 
vested with all power, and enfranchised 
with all the rights, privileges and im- 
munities, which any town in the state 
holds and enjoys, to hold to the said 
inhabitants and their successors for- 
ever. 

Mr. Samuel Messer is hereby author- 
ized to call a meeting of said inhabi- 
tants, to choose all necessary and _ cus- 
tomary town officers, giving fourteen 
days notice of the time and place and 
design of such meeting ; and the offi- 
cers then chosen shall hereby be in- 
vested with all the power of such offi- 
cers in any other town in the state, and 
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every other meeting which shall be 
annually held in said town for that 
purpose shall be on the second Tues- 
day of March forever.” 

“State of New Hampshire. In the 
House of Representatives, June 24th, 
1779. ‘The foregoing bill having been 
read a third time, vofed that it pass to 
be enacted. ; 

Sent up for concurrence, 

(Signed ) 
JouN Lancpon, Speaker. 


“In Council June 25th, 1779. ‘This 
bill was read a third time, and cv~ted 
that the same be enacted. 

(Signed ) 
M. Ware, President. 


Copy examined by E. 
Secretary.” 


Thompson, 


Mr. Samuel Messer called a meeting 
of the freeholders, and other inhabi- 
tants qualified by law, to vote in town 
affairs, on ‘Tuesday the third day of 
August, 1779, of which he gave due 
notice, for the following purposes, viz : 

Firstiv—To choose a Town-Clerk. 

Secondly—To choose Selectmen. 

Thirdlv—To choose a Constable and 
such other officers as shall be thought 
proper in town. 

Fourthiv—To see what method the 
town will take to have roads. 

Fifthly—TYo know what sums of 
money shall be granted to pay the 
town charges for the present year. 

Srxthiv—To see if the town will vote 
to hire preaching. 

Seventhi—To see if the town will 
hire any school for children. 

In compliance with said warrant the 
inhabitants of New London met at 
the dwelling-house of Mr. Samuel Mes- 
ser, at which time was read the copy of 
the act of incorporation of this town, 
Mr. Messer’s power, given him by said 
honorable court, to call said meeting, 
after which was read the notification for 
said meeting, of which Mr. Messer was 
considered as moderator, and then pro- 
ceeded to act on the business of the 
day. 

Town officers chosen by written 
votes : Ebenezer Hunting, Town-Clerk ; 
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Mr. Samuel Messer, Mr. Benjamin 
Eastman, and Mr. Nathaniel Everett, 
for Selectmen; and Mr. Nathaniel 
Goodwin, for a Constable ; Mr. Nathan- 
iel Everett, for ‘Town ‘Treasurer ; and 
Mr. Benjamin Guile, and Mr. John 
Austin, for Surveyors. (All of whom 
were duly sworn.) 

Voted, To choose a committee to lay 
out roads where, at present, necessary. 

Voted, Yhat Mr. Samuel Messer, Mr. 
Benjamin Eastman, and Mr. Nathan- 
iel Everett, serve as a committee to lay 
out roads this year. 

Voted, That roads be laid out three 
rods wide. 

Voted, To purchase the land for said 
roads. 

Voted, That four hundred and _ fifty 
pounds be raised for clearing roads, and 
that labor shall be three pounds per day. 

Voted, That one hundred and eighty 
pounds be raised to pay town charges. 

Voted, Not to hire any preaching 
this year. 

Voted, To hire three months’ school- 
ing this year. 

The meeting dissolved. 


I have thus given you a full account 
of the act of incorporation, and the 
action of the town at its first meeting. 
The town is now fully organized, with 
its town officers, its three months 
schooling in a year, and its committee 
to lay out roads where necessary, and 
money raised to clear them out with. 
Having thus got our young craft fully 
rigged and fairly launched, we may 
leave her for awhile to prosecute her 
way upon the tide of successful experi- 
ment while we pause and examine some 
things that have been disclosed in our 
course thus far, which it may be profit- 
able to consider. 


1. It will be observed that the act of 
incorporation of this town was passed 
about midway during the time of the 
Revolutionary War. The first settle- 
ments were made in the year 1775, the 
same year that witnessed the commence- 
ment of the war at Lexington, Con- 


cord, and Bunker Hill. The first 
child was born here in 1776, 
the year in which, upon the 4th 
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of July, the ever memorable Declara- 
tion of American Independence was 
adopted by the Continental Congress. 
This year was also noted for another 
event which no son of New Hamp- 
shire should forget, that is that on the 
fifth day of January of that year a tem- 
porary constitution was adopted by this 
State, which was the first written con- 
stitution adopted by any of the states 
now constituting the American Union. 
Under this constitution the State was 
prosperously governed for eight years, 
and until the new constitution of 1784 
went into effect. The form of govern- 
ment was not much changed by the 
constitution of 177 

Before that the Government of the 
State consisted of a Royal Governor, 
appointed and commissioned by the 
King of England, with a council, also 
appointed by the King, and an assem- 
bly elected by the people of the seve- 
ral towns in the province. After the 
separation from the mother country the 
State elected their Council and also their 
Assembly or House of Representatives ; 
and the Council elected their presiding 
officer, who acted for the time being as 
Governor ; hence the act of incorpora- 
tion was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, then by the Council, and 
was signed M. Ware, President. This 
was the form of government until the 
new constitution of 1784, when we had 
a President, and an advisory Council, 
with a Senate and House of Represent- 
atives, all elected bythe people. Me- 
shech Ware was Rresident of the Coun- 
cil for the eight years that the tempor- 
ary constitution continued, and one 
year under the new constitution. It 
will also be observed that our town was 
incorporated some two years, nearly, af- 
ter the articles of confederation had 
been adopted by the American Con- 
gress, that having been done Nov. 15, 
1777- 

2. By examining the boundaries of 
the town as incorporated, we shall see 
that it was of very ample proportions as 
compared with its present size. It be- 
gan at the southwesterly corner of Alex- 
andria, on the patent line, &c. Alex- 
andria was formerly much larger than 
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it now is, for besides several other pieces 
that have been taken off from it, the 
whole township of Danbury was incor- 
porated June 18th, 1795, out of terri- 
tory that before was the southwesterly 
*portion of Alexandria, so that when 
New London, in 1779, began at the 
southwest corner of Alexandria it 
would be the same now as beginning at 
the southwest corner of Danbury on 
the patent line. 

But what was this fafent line? 
New Hampshire as it seems was grant- 
ed by the Council of Plymouth, Eng- 
land, to one John Mason, in 1629. 
This patent included the land “from 
the middle of Pascataqua River and 
up the same to the farthest head 
thereof, and from thence northwest- 
ward, until sixty miles from the mouth 
of the harbor were finished; also, 
through Merrimack river to the farthest 
head thereof, and so forward up into 
the land westward until sixty miles 
were finished; and from thence to 
cross overland to the end of the sixty 
miles accounted from Pascataqua Riv- 
er; together with all Islands within 
five leagues of the coast.” This 
tract of land was called New Hamp- 
shire. In 1768 the Masonian pro- 
prietors procured one Robert Fletch- 
er, as a surveyor to run out their 
territory, claiming that their line should 
be a curve line drawn trom the point on 
the south line of the State, 60 miles 
west from the sea-coast, to a point on 
the east line of the State sixty miles 
north of the sea-coast, in such a way 
that it should at every point be 60 
miles from the coast. This claim of 
Mason, and after him of the Masonian 
proprietors , to this curve line had never 
been disputed by the government of 
England, and so Fletcher run the line 
as requested, starting on the south, on 
the west of the town of Fitzwilliam, 
and so running northerly and_north- 
easterly through Marlow, Sullivan, 
Goshen, and so on what was afterwards 
the northwest line of New London and 
Wilmot, and thence through Hebron, 
Plymouth, Campton, and Sandwich, to 
the town of Conway. This was known 
as the westerly line of the Mason 
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patent, and is hence called the patent 
line. 

So New London after starting at the 
corner of Alexandria (now Danbury) 
on this patent line was to run on this 
patent line to Fishersfield Corner. Fish- 
ersfield had been incorporated the year 
before New London (1778, Nov. 27), 
and is bounded on the northwest by 
the same patent line. Its name was 
changed to Newbury in 1837. Then 
the line of the town runs easterly on 
the north line of Fishersfield, to the 
corner of Perrystown, now Sutton, 
thence on Perrystown north line a given 
number of rods to a marked tree, and 
there, turning off and running north, 
39° east, to Alexandria Corner (now 
Danbury South Corner) and thence on 
Alexandria (now Danbury) to the place 
of beginning. 

Perhaps I may here be allowed to 
state that this patent line remained un- 
changed, though undecided, marking 
the claim of the Masonian proprietors, 
until after the termination of the Revo- 
lutionary War in 1783, when various 
disputes arising, relating to the titles to 
the land, several parties petitioned the 
Legislature to locate and establish this 
line. Whereupon, by an act of 1787, the 
bound on the south line of the State 
was fixed near the southwest corner of 
Rindge, and .thence running a straight 
line instead of a curved line to the 
bound on the easterly line of the State. 
This line run through Peterborough, 
Francestown, Hopkinton, Concord, 
Gilmanton, and so across the lake 
through Ossipee, making a difference, 
here in the centre of the line, of some 
30 miles between the two lines. ‘ 

Having thus ascertained what was 
meant by the patent line, the next ques- 
tion that arises is, how came the terri- 
tory now known as New London to 
have been called “Alexandria Addi- 
tion ?” or the addition of Alexandria? 
It is so called in the petition of the 
inhabitants for their act of incorpora- 
tion and is so designated in said act of 
incorporation. But w/ywasitso called ? 
I have looked in vain for an answer to 
that question among all the books of 
charters and acts of incorporation and 
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other records in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State at Concord, where such 
records should be found. Upon going 
to the records of the town of Alexan- 
‘dria, I find that the town had been 
granted by the Masonian proprietors 
to Joseph Butterfield, Jr., and others, 
March 13, 1767, including much of 
what is now Alexandria, and all of Dan- 
bury. But the conditions upon which 
this grant was made were not performed 
by the grantees ; and so the grantors, the 
Masonian proprietors, re-entered upon 
the land, and thus became legally 
seized and possessed again of the lands. 

On the 7th day of July, 1773, the 
Masonian proprietors at a meeting held 
at Portsmouth, issued a new grant of 
Alexandria, including the same land 
which had been included in the former 
grant, to Jonas Minot, Matthew Thorn- 
ton and others. This grant was de- 
scribed as bounded on the northwest 
by Mason’s patent line. ‘The said Ma- 
sonian proprietors at the same time, 
July 7, 1773, ve¢ed that there be and 
there hereby is granted unto the be- 
fore named Jonas Minot, and others, 
upon the terms, conditions, limita- 
tions, and_ reservations _ hereinafter 
mentioned, “‘A certain tract of land 
situated in the county of  Hills- 
borough and Province of New Hamp- 
shire, bounded as follows, viz.: begin- 
ing at the southwesterly corner of 
Alexandria, aforesaid, on the patent 
line, and running on said patent line 
to Fishersfield Corner in Great Sunapee 
Pond ; from thence east on the northerly 
side line of Fishersfield, 472 rods, to 
Perrystown Corner; thence north, eighty- 
five degrees east, about four miles to a 
beech tree marked on the Perrystown 
line; from thence north, thirty-nine 
degrees east, about 1672 rods, to a 
beech tree marked in Alexandria Cor- 
ner; from thence north, 12 degrees 
west, to the patent line aforementioned 
on the westerly side of said Alexan- 
dria.” One of the terms and condi- 
tions of the grant was, that “within 
ninety days from this date, the lots of 
said grantees shal! be drawn or divided 
and a schedule of the numbers returned 
to the said grantors within that time, 
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with a list of the settling lots and the 
lots thereto belonging, and that said 
grantees. within said ninety days, shall 
vote an acceptance of both said grants 
and make a record of such accept- 
ance.” : 

There was a meeting of the gran- 
tees of these lands, holden at London- 
derry, September 7, 1773, at which it 
was voted “that the proprietors accept 
of the grant agreebly to the condition 
of the charter, granted to them by the 
proprietors of Mason’s Patent, bearing 
date July 7th, 1773, which grant in 
cludes the township called Alexandria, 
in the county of Grafton, and the land 
called the “ Addition of Alexandria,” 
lying in the county of Hillsborough, 
both in.the Province of New Hamp- 
shire.” 

Here we have the origin of the term 
Adiition of Alexandria, which addi- 
tion, as you see, was bounded precisely 
as the town of New London was when 
first incorporated. _We also find that 
all the lands in the town of New Lon- 
don, and much of Wilmot. were lotted 
and drawn to the proprietors, while it 
was thus known as the Addition of 
Alexandria, and probably within the 
ninety days after the date of the grant, 
for the records of Alexandria show 
the drawing of these lots, and among 
the different lots drawn by one Robert 
McMurphy was lot No. 108, and at 


the end of his drawing it says, “and 
all the common land adjoining the lot 
108 by Little Sunapee Pond.” The 


records of the proprietors of Alexan- 
dria, to whom this addition was also 
granted, have been destroyed by fire, 
from 1779, the year New London was 
chartered, down to 1793. After this 
latter date I find that the Addition is 
often spoken of as the Alexandria Ad- 
dition, 7//7s New London, and a num- 
ber of the meetings of these proprie- 
tors were held in New London after 
1793, at the house of Joseph Colby, 
Esq. 

Thus we see that the lands in New 
London were originally and are still 
held under this grant of the Masonian 
proprietors to Jonas Minot and others 
of this territory as an addition to the 
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town of Alexandria ; and all the plans 
of the town are based upon that grant 
and upon the allotments and drawings 
or purchase of lots under that title. 
But these grants of the territory gave 
only the title to the lands, and did not 
give any political or municipal rights, 
and hence when the inhabitants de- 
sired to act as a body politic, to lay 
out highways and build the same, to 
elect town officers, to impose taxes for 
town purposes, for schools or for 
preaching, they needed an act of in- 
corporation by the state government, 
which was oBtained in 1779, as has 
been seen, and the town organized and 
making progress under the same. 

I find a difference of opinion in regard 
to the original name of New Lon- 
don. Some say its first name was 
Dantzick, others that it was first called 
Heidleburg. Which are right? The 
earliest writer I have been able to find 
on that subject is Dr. Belknap, the au- 
thor of the early history of New Hamp- 
shire. In the third volume of his his- 
tory of this state, he gives us a table of 
statistics, in which, on page 235, he 
mentions Fishersfield (now Newbury) 
and says of it “ First called Dantzick,” 
and on page 236, he mentions New 
London, and says of it, “ First called 
Heidleburg.”” He mentions these both 
as facts that were to his mind well au- 
thenticated, and concerning which there 
was no dispute or doubt. 

The N. H. Gazetteer of 1823 (Farm- 
er & Moore’s), says that Fishersfield was 
first called Dantzick, according to Dr. 
Belknap, and that New London’s “ first 
name was Dantzick, Dr. Belknap says 
Hiedleburg.” But they give us no rea- 
sons why they differ in opinion from 
Dr. Belknap in this regard. Dr. Bou- 
ton follows Farmer & Moore and says 
that New London was first called Dant- 
zick, but says nothing of Fishersfield. 
Fogg in in his Gazetteer says that New- 
bury (formerly Fishersfield) was orig- 
inally called Dantzick, and _ says 
the same of New London. No one of 
them, subsequent to Dr. Belknap, has 
given any reason for differing from 
him, nor do they refer us to any books, 
maps or records, to substantiate their 
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claim. I have been able to find nothing 
in the office of the Secretary of State, 
bearing upon the question. In the State 
Library are many maps and charts, 
which I have consulted. Carrigain’s 
Map of New Hampshire, published in 
1816, shows nothing on this point, but 
it shows the curve line which was for 
many years claimed as the western and 
northwestern boundary of the Masonian 
Grant. Neither does Dr. Belknap’s map, 
in the first volume of his History, show 
any thing upon the point in controversy, 
while it does showsthe straight line, 
that was established: in 1787, by the 
legislature as the northwestern boundary 
of said Masonian Grant. Holland’s Map 
of New Hampshire, published in Lon- 
don, Eng., in 1784, from a survey made 
about 1775, gives us no aid in this mat- 
ter. 

3ut I find a large Atlas of Maps in 
the State Library, published in London, 
Eng., in 1768, in which is a map of 
New Hampshire, which is said to have 
been made from surveys of the State, 
made by Mitchell and Hazzen, in 1750. 
Upon this map we find put down Pro- 
tectworth (now Springfield), Alexan- 
dria, Heidleburg, Dantzick, and Perrys- 
town (now Sutton), and judging from 
that map, and comparing it with our 
modern maps, it would seem to 
leave no doubt that Dr. Belknap is 
right. Dantzick, on the map, covers 
nearly all the territory now covered by 
Newbury, and extends easterly so as to 
cover a considerable part of what is 
now Sutton; but it does not extend 
farther north than the north line of 
Newbury and Sutton, and Heidleburg 
lies north of Dantzick, and covers very 
nearly the ground afterwards covered 
by New London. 

I also find another map of New 
Hampshire in the same atlas, prepared 
by Col. Joseph Blanchard and Rev. 
Samuel Langdon, at Portsmouth, N. 
H., in 1761, and engraved and publish- 
ed in London with the rest, in which 
the curve indicating the claim of Ma- 
son on the west and northwest, is 
well marked, and showing all the towns 
in the vicinity within that curve line, 
and scarcely anything outside of it, 
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showing New Chester, Alexandria, 
Heidleburg, Dantzick, — Perrystown, 


and other towns around it on the east 
and south ; from all which [ am led to 
the same conclusion, as to the location 
of Heidleburg, as before. 

There is one other circumstance 
which has great weight with me. My 
father was born in Hopkinton, in 1768, 
and removed thence to New London, in 
1781, when thirteen years old, and he 
was eleven years old when the town 
was incorporated as New London. He 
used to tell me often about his moving 
to New London with his father, that his 
father had been talking of moving 
there for several years before he did 
go, and that this tract of land was 
known in Hopkinton as Heidleburg 
until the time of its incorporation, and 
that in 1781, when he moved there, 
the name of Heidleburg was quite as 
frequently applied to itas New London, 
though both were used indiscriminately 
in common conversation. That Dant- 
zick was the name applied to the re- 
gion round the south end of Sunapee 
Lake, while Heidleburg was to the 
northeast of it. 

The only trouble with these old 
maps is that Sunapee Lake being 
put down without regard to any 
actual survey, is often represented on 
them as extending much farther south 
than it should be as compared with the 
surrounding territory. All the author- 
ities agree that Newbury (formerly 
Fishersfield) was originally called Dant- 
zick ; and I think upon investigation it 
is equally well settled that the original 
name of New London was Heidleburg. 
I have no partiality for one name more 
than the other, and have only endeav- 
ored to get at the truth in this matter. 
I am inclined to think that the first set- 
tlers were wise in selecting the plain 
English name of New London in pref- 
erence to either of them. 

Let us now return to the records of 
the town and see what progress our new 
municipal corporation has been mak- 
ing. They held their meetings annually 
for the choice of town officers, and 
many special meetings were also hold- 
en ; one notified and held February 12, 
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1781, to see what method the town will 
take to procure a man for the Conti- 
nental Army, and it was goed “ That 
some man be procured for the Conti- 
nental Army,” also that “the select- 
men be a committee to hire a man_ for 
this town to serve in the Continental 
Army for three years.” 

Also, at a meeting held September 
24, 1781, “ Voted, to raise silver money 
to pay for beef purchased for this year, 
and to pay the soldier hired for this 
year.” 

At the annual town meeting held in 
March, 1782, after choosing town of- 
ficers, &c., they voted “twenty hard 
dollars to be raised for town charges.” 

Voted, To grant money for school,— 
twelve hard dollars granted. 

Voted, Seventy-five dollars for high- 
ways ; work to be three shillings per day. 

Voted, To do something towards the 
support of Mr. Ambrose, preacher. 
Chose a committee to inquire into his 
wants, and supply according to our pro- 
portion, and that an average of the 


same be made. The committee was 
Nathaniel Everett and Mr. Samuel 
Messer. 

Voted, To join Perrystown and 


Fishersfield, and petition the General 
Court that these towns may be joined 
in representation. 

We find nothing to show that New 
London was ever classed with Perrystown 
and Fishersfield to send a representa- 
tive, but it was soon classed with Per- 
rystown, which was incorporated as Sut- 
ton inthe year 1784, April 13. 

The Town Records do not show who 
was procured as the soldier in the Conti- 
nental Army. But I find in the Adju- 
tant General’s office, among a mass of 
old papers and records, one with the 
following heading : 

“Return of Soldiers mustered in the 
years 1781 and 1782 to fill up the . 
Continental Army with the towns and ° 
places they engage for, and time when 
mustered in, for each of which a bounty 
of twenty pounds was promised by 
the acts and resolves of the General 
Court.” 
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